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William Van Duzer Lawrence, the millionaire, 
who has given his estate and $1,250,000 for a new 
woman’s college in Bronxville, has his own ideas 
about the education of women. The course will be a 
college course, but two years instead of the usual four 
years. Naturally the attendance would have to be 
limited to a resident student body of about 250 and 
the tuition rate will be $1,500 a year. There is a sig- 
nificant clause in the policy of the college—the stu- 
dents will be encouraged to have hobbies and the 
development of these hobbies will be a recognized 
part of the curriculum: Mr. Lawrence always believed 
that a hobby was desirable to build up interests for 
life’s leisure hours—New York Herald-Tribune. 


LC geatore what kind of a hobby is not made clear. 
Speaking before the American Federation of Art 
some years ago, the writer brought to the attention of 
his hearers, the fact that millions of 
dollars are annually spent in hobbies 
like china, glass or pewter collecting 
or the collecting of bronzes, etchings 
or paintings, and that there are amateurs as well as 
professionals who would like to know more about their 
hobbies, and there is no educational course available 
for the development of an understanding of these sub- 
jects, all of which are covered by interior furnishings. 

There are dealers who would know more, but 
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there is no school to teach them. There are amateurs 
who would be connoisseurs but there is no way of 
reaching the goal excepting by individual study and 
years of blunder and bitter experience. 

It is a matter that is regarded with some in- 
difference by the merchandise trade, but they are short- 
sighted. To the commercial man, home furnishings 
mean merely utilitarian equipment—furniture, carpets 
to walk upon, draperies, window shades. They don’t 
seem to realize that there is a greater demand for these 
necessities Of the home when the owner of the home is 
a collector. 

There would be little demand for corner cupboards 
or cabinets were it not for the collector. And even the 
hobby of old furniture buying leads to the purchase of 
reproductions to harmonize with the genuine, for few 
men are rich enough to furnish entirely in antiques. 

Show me the man or woman who is interested in 
collecting and I will show you the home that is well 
and generously furnished. Where a hobby stimulates 
the purchase of things for the home, it stimulates a 
greater expenditure of money in the home, and that is 
the sort of hobby the trade should foster, and not dis- 
courage by indifference and frankly we believe that 
Mr. Lawrence’s money would be used to good purpose 
if it were partly devoted to such a hobby. 
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é hes decorative trades are deeply indebted to Richard 
F. Bach of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
presenting year after year, the best examples of Amer- 

ican craftsmanship. Not alone 
Mr. Bach’s Work have these exhibitions promoted a 
at the Museum healthy spirit of emulation, not 

alone have they served an educa- 
tional purpose, inspiring higher aims and a livelier pub- 
lic appreciation of the beautiful, but they have served 
a worthy national purpose. 

The public, while appreciating the vastness of our 
natural resources and our accomplishments in engi- 
neering and our mass production of staples, gives but 
scant recognition to our efforts in the world of art. 

It is not surprising, in view of the fact that up to 
a very few years ago, the museums of the country 
showed little or nothing that was not foreign. Even 
the Metropolitan was dedicated to the glorification of 
things from countries other than America. Therefore, 
the public of today, saturated for years with the Greek, 
Roman, Phoenician, Assyrian, French, English, and 
Italian, comes with surprise to view the displays of our 
native craftsmen ; and while we have not entirely over- 
come this lingering favor for all things foreign, we lift 
our hat to Mr. Bach, who is doing so much to confront 
and dispel the prejudice. 

In years gone by, no man in Europe stood higher 
in the furniture craft than our own Duncan Phyfe, 
Savery, Gostelowe and Goddard. Tremendous prices 
are paid for their work and a hundred years from now, 
tremendous prices will be paid for the work of today. 
The Metropolitan Museum in its exhibitions is con- 
vincing thousands, strangely ignorant of our resources, 
of our standards, our lives and our customs, that 
Europe has nothing to show that is better than we are 
showing, and particularly in the American Wing, these 
exhibitions give evidence of the staunchness and 
stability of our early development; they make for 
Americanization, a great and subtle influence for the 


enlightment of our newer citizens. 
»s 


. 7 remarks on color last month,” said a decora- 
tive contract man who controls a great deal of 
big business, “struck me with a good deal of force for 
I find myself drifting uncon- 
sciously to certain firms and 
certain salesmen, where there is 
a super-sensitive appreciation 
of harmonies, especially in combinations of fabrics. 
“A decorator can no more expect understanding 
from some salesmen than an orator from a deaf and 
dumb audience. 

“His lines may be all right, but it’s like a kit 
of carpenter’s tools. He’s got to know how to use 
them. _Any buyer can go into the market and stock 
up with pleasing fabrics and pleasing colorings, but 
the better class houses go further and buy with the 


The Color Sense— 
An Invaluable Asset 


ultimate purpose of the patterns in view. They buy 
combinations of material, and the salesman who is 
unable to properly group these combinations suffers a 
serious handicap. 

“T recall twenty-five years ago, the way Jim Kelty 
and Fred Gage used to show their lines. In those days 
it was a general thing for the man on the road to exhi- 
bit his samples by throwing them over the rack, one 
after another, just as they happened to come out of 
the trunk, as packed by the porter or helper. 

“Kelty and Gage took the utmost care to show a 
number always in juxtaposition to something of a con- 
trasting color: a yellow, then a violet; a red beside a 
green. 

“They understood the harmony of contrast and 
the harmony of analogy, and their line always took on 
a superior aspect because cleverly shown. Other lines 
may have been just as good but they didn’t look it. 

“Of course, this sort of thing is better understood 
today by the wholesale buyer who stocks his floor 
invariably with combiaations in mind. 

“I know many a salesman who has the keenest 
flair for the subject, but unfortunately there are thou- 
sands through the trade, wholesale and retail, who are 
simply dumb. They appear to be color blind. 

“Half of the stimulus of their sales is lost by their 
utter lack of color sense; it is not a faculty that may 
be acquired. 

“The man that has no faculty of esthetic percep- 
tion would probably do better to get out of the ‘uphol- 
stery trade and into plumbing supplies or white goods. 

“In our craft, color knowledge and the facility of 
harmonization is a most potent element. It is sym- 
phonic, like music. To be sure, there are some com- 
mercial firms who have little sympathy for this theory, 
due doubtless to a realization of their own deficiencies 
and their natural aversion to admit it. But just as the 
sensitive musical ear is offended by tone discord so the 
color eye is similarly affected. 

“And the man who struggles to present a jangle 
of unrelated tones to a customer who is sensitive to 
reactions can never get adequate sales results.” 


WEEK following publication of our article in the 
December 15th issue, suggesting the formation of 
an Oriental Rug Association, the New York Herald- 
Tribune published a statement alleging 
that certain Oriental rug importers 
have been fixing prices, and that upon 
investigation by the Government, the 
duties which now run from $22,000,- 
000 to $27,000,000 a year on Oriental rugs entering 
this country through all ports; would be nearly doubled 
if American values were taken as the basis of calcula- 
tion. 
The rugs from China seem to be the principal 
(Continued on page 135) 


More About 
the Oriental 
Rug Situation 
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Pee feosh bee ae 


A Discussion of Certain Aspects mm Today’s Business World. 


» HAT you making, Jed?” asked a customer, of 

the village half-wit, who was industriously ply- 
ing his knife upon 4 piece of soft, straight pine in the 
wagon repair shop. 

“Ain’t making nothing, jes’ whittling,” pridefully 
replied the subnormal youth. 

“Yes,” said the shop foreman, joining in the con- 
versation, “the difference between Jed and some people 
of brighter intellect is that Jed is making nothing and 
knows it while others are making nothing and don’t 
know it.” 

There may be a good deal of homely truth in the 
bench-side philosophy of the shop boss, and in many 
walks of life, there are undoubtedly many who, without 
realizing it, are “jes’ whit- 
tling.”’ 


“whittling” as being entirely without value, but in the 
general acceptance of the term it is principally used to 
express an aimless process employed as a pastime. 

We are not familiar with all of the departments 
of the ordinary multiple specialty store but we are 
thoroughly in touch with certain departments; even 
those who have no particular connection with any 
branch of the merchandise end of the department store 
business, can form an opinion. irom the type of adver- 
tising and window display maintained by department 
stores as a whole, and it takes but a very slight investi- 
gation of impressions to determine that the department 
store per se is putting extraordinary emphasis on the 
bargain method of promoting sales. What is true of 

our lines is probably true of 





For instance, according 


the major interests of the 
multiple store, and in our 


to the accompanying diagram 
of a merchandise dollar, 
based on figures of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Re- 
search, departmentized™ spe- 
cialty stores, doing a business 
of millions of dollars an- 
nually, earn a net profit of 
between 2.3 per cent. and 
2.4 per cent. Even taking 
into consideration the prob- 
ability that repeated turnover 
of invested capital increases 
the net profit return in a con- 


An approximation of Store over- 
head from figures compiled by the 
Harvard Bureau of Research: 


Salaries and wages......... 14.8 per cent. 
WEE 8 os sg 556 os 8 SNe Kase 38 
yi RA ory a fae 3.8 
yg TER re ae eure earns or eee 7 0.35 
PME ins cos oh Bee es 1.7 
BLT ES Fe 5 
Service Purchased ......... 0.85 
Traveling Re MES ROAR Ae 0.8 
Communication ............ 0.3 
MON 55 es Ft Res oh 0.3 
EnGmene 55 G8 SUS Zhe kk 0.45 
Losses from bad debts..... 0.25 
Other depreciation ........ 0.8 
Professional services ...... 0.3 
Unclassified .........ccse55 1.0 





lines, these stores are buying 
and selling “prices” rather 
than merchandise. The open 
season runs the year round 
for the hunter of “distressed 
stock,” “imperfects,” ‘“‘sec- 
onds,” “drops” and “jobs.” 
While this condition pre- 
vails, considerations of style, 
of pattern, of color harmony 
and durability are naturally 
secondary considerations. 
The selling appeal of a 
reduced price or a mark- 








siderable degree, the figure 
may still represent, at least 
so far as the general concep- 
tion of a profitable business 
is concerned, largely “whit- 


Total expense 





Sis hice} ae 30.6 per cent. 
Gross margin ........... 33.0 


ee POM so ae ek 6 vcs 


down that will stampede the 
crowd, constitutes an eternal 
quest of the buyer. This is 
undoubtedly the logical out- 





2.4 per cent. 








tling.’” In the wholesale 
trade, when a manufacturer—a velvet plant—will make 
up a pair of portieres at a cost of $1.00 or $1.50 over 
the price of the same quantity of material by the yard, 
not in dozen lots but in single pairs, it looks to us 
dangerously like “whittling.” 

When a manufacturer, a store or an individual 
consumes time or capital in a profitless occupation or 
in producing material in large volume, which is turned 
over at a profit so slight that it is out of proportion to 
the effort involved, it ig; to all intents and purposes, 
largely “‘jes’ whittling.” The individual who remains, 
year after year, in an employment that pays only his 
immediate expense and shows no promise of advance- 
ment, is also “jes’ whittling.” 

The dictionary does not define the process of 


come of pressure from above 
with respect to turnover, and 
it is doubtless also true that only by turnover can the 
tremendous overhead of present day “service” be sus- 
tained so we have a circle of contacts operating per- 
petually to grind down the quality of sales in order 
that transactions may be multiplied. 

The customer demands bargains and will with- 
hold purchases until bargains are forthcoming. The 
buyer to produce bargains demands under-quality 
merchandise or merchandise of quality at a reduced 
valuation. The manufacturing plant either cuts the 
merchandise or cuts the price, and nowhere through- 
out the entire sequence of operations has there been 
any of the satisfaction that accrues from a transaction 
in merchandise of quality and worth-while reputation. 
The buyer, who buys “jobs,” “drops” or “defectives,” 
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knows that he is buying inferior goods. Bolster them 
in any way he may by claims as to regular values, the 
very fact that they have been procured at a price below 
the mark is invariably an indication of undesirability. 
They have been sacrificed to close out, and what does 
all this perpetual employment of vast influences and 
resources, this burning up of man power and this con- 
stant turnover of personnel amount to? According to 
the figures quoted, a net profit of 2.3 per cent. or 
2.4 per cent.—“whittling.” 

According to other published figures, four typical 
New York department stores did business as follows 
in 1925: $56,000,000; $45,000,000; $35,000,000; and 
$18,000,000 ; two in Philadelphia did $48,000,000 and 
$42,000,000 respectively ; one in Newark, $35,000,000; 
one in Chicago, $27,000,000; while a single firm with 
stores in three large cities is credited with a business of 
$130,000,000. 

As against this type of business and the profits 
earned contrast the business done by the interior deco- 
rators and specialty shops. Here where the cream of 


the business in furniture, in decorative fabrics, in floor 
coverings and furnishing accessories is now to be 
found, there is no question of the price if the quality 
and the character are consistent. 

These shops at least are not “whittling.” They 
are making something and they know what they are 
making. They are using the finest goods that can be 
obtained. They are putting into the homes of their 
clients, the benefits of a specialized individual service, 
and so prosperous has their business become, that the 
trade of the interior decorator and of the specialty 
store has become very desirable with the producers. 

We realize that the department store can never 
compete with the specialty store because it is run on a 
statistical basis that admits of no variation, excuse or 
argument, Statistics demand volume and turnover and 
these can only be provided by shoppers en masse. The 
two types of business are as opposite as the poles. 
Their ideals, their methods, their objectives are dif- 
ferent and we wonder, when all the facts are con- 
sidered, who is “jes’ whittling.” 


Interesting card room decoration. 
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The lure of the antique is strong to every 
individual interested in home decoration. 


BIG 


HE lure of the antique is no longer confined to the 

few. It was not so many years ago that the man 
who was interested in old furniture, old copper, pew- 
ter, glass or what-not had to literally prowl among the 
junk shops, before there were any shops or dealers, 
and Madison and Lexington Avenues had blossomed 
thick with the genus. 

Today, however, in the brief span of possibly 
twenty years, this appreciation for the art and senti- 
ment of the antique, has become so far-reaching that 
not only are the decorators and merchandise stores be- 
coming interested, but the dress shops like Bendel’s 
and Tappe’s are dabbling in the subject and the tea 
shops too, all over the country, are all going in for the 
antique; and even more so are the department stores. 
And far from being a competitive stock, interfering 
with the sale of modern goods, it all is a stimulus. 

It has established style standards and character 
standards. And the manufacturers, foreign and 
domestic, are benefiting accordingly. 

We all know the John Wanamaker stock and the 
stock of Marshall Field & Co. and Jordan Marsh & 
Co. but now comes Lord & Taylor with 15,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space for Italian, French and Spanish antiques, 
in addition to their Colonial section. And B. Altman 
& Co. opens up with a million dollar stock, likewise 
Italian, French, Spanish and English, but precious little 
American, particularly for the reason that American 
antiques have for the last ten years been so carefully 
gathered up and segregated by collectors and museums. 
There is only one way to supply this everlasting de- 
mand for antiques, and that is by going to Europe 
for them. 

Occasionally, we hear somebody say: 

“What do these dry goods people know about 
antiques? How did they get into the business? What 
do they know about it?” 

I believe that the man best equipped to know an- 
tiques is the man who besides his training in this field 
has also a thorough knowledge of modern things. 

There is nobody better able to judge antiquity in 
furniture than the practical modern cabinet-maker. 
Mr. Brown who is at the head of the antique depart- 


ANTIQUE ACTIVITIES IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


ment at Altman’s has been at the head of a half-dozen 
other departments in the same store. He knows mod- 
ern furniture, glassware and pottery. He knows the 
markets in all these lines and with this knowledge of 
the modern thing, how it is made and what are its 
salient characteristics, would be a hard man to fool 
with a reproduction “antique.” 

The trouble with most antique dealers is that all 
they ever see are the “antiques” and if they only knew 
the commercial lines thoroughly, they might recognize 
that some specimens were mere modern replicas. 

In the last ten years, there has been a most enthu- 
siastic search for the products of the early American 
cabinet-makers. A Savery lowboy sold last year for 
$9,000, an extraordinary figure when you think that 
the top-liner at the Leverhulme Sale, a set of eight 
Chippendale chairs, brought $14,000. A Goddard piece, 
or something by McIntire, Bulfinch, Gostelowe or any- 
one who was American and talented, brings all kinds 
of prices. And now that the earlier periods are pretty 
well absorbed, collectors are getting after the Empire. 

In fact, down South and in the West, there is a 
greater demand for this period than for the earlier 
periods. 

The collecting of early Americana is no longer a 
fad. It is no longer confined to a specialist. Mr. 
Anhalt in re-organizing the furniture department of 
Gimbel Brothers’ New York store, appreciating fully 
his field of activity and his public, has made a special 
study of Americana in furniture, visiting the New 
England museums and spending much time in a survey 
of the best examples. This is significant of the trend 
of the times, and its ramifications cover all the allied 
branches. 

You see it in the yard goods reproducing the old 
hand-woven coverlets. In every jobbing line, stress is 
laid upon Colonial fabrics. The wallpaper trade is 
full of chintz effects, and a perfect deluge of hooked 
rugs has been put on the market, the demand for the 
antique having actually perpetuated a continuance of 
this industry. 

But all homes do not lend themselves to the 
Colonial treatment. 
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They may not have been started in this direction. 
The architecture may not harmonize with this phase 
of furnishing and great as the demand for the Colonial 
or the Georgian, it is well to note that there is also an 
increasing demand for old English, Spanish, Italian or 
Old French. 

And it all means that the buyer of today and the 
decorator must know his subject. There never was a 
time when a greater understanding of the periods was 
necessary and greater discrimination exercised. 





PARIS COUTURIERS SUGGEST MOTOR 
COLORINGS 


i eer to H. Ledyard Towle, who has been 
abroad studying color tendencies in the interest of 
the Du Pont people, the noted couturiers of Paris have 
turned their hands and talents to the creation of dis- 
tinctive color combinations for motor cars. 

The following notes, by Captain Towle, refer to 
color schemes for cars, inside and outside, verified by 
the signatures of the couturiers to whom they are 
credited : 

“LANVIN gives a lovely scheme for a touring car 
in Royal Purple and Green, trimmed with Black 
mouldings and with a stripe of old Gold, and a town 
car in Midnight Blue with mouldings of Black and 
stripings of Old-rose and Yellow. 

“PHILIPPE & GASTON have designed color schemes 
for two touring cars, one in Beaver Brown and Peach 
with mouldings of Black and stripes of Old Gold and 
the other in tones of Blue and Silver. 

“Lucien LELonG, known for his originality and 
daring, gives some lovely Greens and Peach tones for 
the sport touring car and also creates a town car in 
Royal Purple and Silver. 

“PREMET, from the Place Vendome, gives a sport 
car in Apricot, and Cream with bright Green striping 
and a town car in Sable and Green. 

“From JENNY, there are no less than four com- 
binations in beautiful colors—two in various tones of 
Green and Gold and two in Old-rose, Apricot and 
Brown. 

“CALLoT creates the colors for two touring cars, 
a sedan and a small town car, the most interesting of 
which is the town car in Jade and Powder Blue with 
mouldings of Black and stripes of Cafe-au-lait. 

“VIONNET has a flare for the sport car, one color 
scheme in particular being most interesting with its 
tones of Dekkan Brown and London Smoke. 

“PAUL Porret, that master of the exotic, creates 
a lovely town car in shades of Brown with bright Green 
wheels and a touring car in Vermilion and Cream. 

“PATou gives a cabriolet in Biege, a sport car in 
two tones of Gray and a town car in Black and Argent, 
while 


“DRECOLL has chosen a town car in Browns and 


Creams and a touring car in delicate shades of Gray 
Blue. 

“The Paris creators of style have again waved 
their magic wands, and the cars of tomorrow will glide 
down the avénue, and. flash over the winding roads, 
gloriously attired. Adding their bit to the pageantry 
of Life and Color with which all Nature surrounds us.” 





BAMBERGER & CO. TO ENLARGE 
BAMBERGER & Co. have announced the contem- 

» plated erection of a $10,000,000 addition to their 
Newark store. This addition to the present premises 
will be in the form of a 16-story, basement, sub-base- 
ment- and sub-basement mezzanine building that will 
double the present floor space of the store and will be - 
representative of the last word in modern retail facili- 
ties. 

When completed, the buildings of this Newark 
firm will occupy approximately a ground area of 
90,000 square feet, while the buildings themselves will 
have 24 acres of floor space. ' 

One of the unique features of the new store will 
be a 3-story dwelling, completely furnished and extend- 
ing from the floor of the fifth to the ceiling of the 
sixth floor. Entrances will be located on the fifth and 
sixth floors in close proximity to the home furnishings 
division. 

Work on the new structure will be begun early 
this year. 

The firm of L. Bamberger & Co., whose business 
is known internationally as “One of America’s Great 
Stores,” had its beginning in December, 1892 when 
Louis Bamberger, the founder, with his partners Felix 
Fuld and Louis M. Frank opened an unpretentious 
place of business at 147 Market Street, Newark. The 
partnership has continued and flourished until the 
present, broken only by death of Mr. Frank in 1910. 
The firm also publishes Charm Magazine, a monthly 
periodical devoted to the interests of New Jersey 
women and five years ago instituted radio Station 
W O R which has taken its place as a quality and 
powerful broadcaster, having been heard on all six 
continents of the world. 





GRAND PRIZE WINNERS AT SESQUI 


b fromtoe of the grand prizes at the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition were as follows: 

Thomas L. Leedom Corp.—Wilton seamed and 
seamless rugs, worsted and wool floor coverings. 

Linoleum Mfg. Co., Ltd.—Linoleum. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Assn.—Wall paper. 

E. L. Mansure Co.—Dress and novelty trim- 
mings, draperies, lamp shades, rugs, net and bullion 
fringe, silk edgings and braids. 

Geo. W. Blabon Co.—Cord floor coverings, lino- 
leum: 
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A PERFECT WALLPAPER BACKGROUND FOR COLONIAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 


The home of Dr. H. V. Holcomb. 
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FORTY YEARS, SUYER FOR A LIVE 


HOUSE 











AST month, Joseph Callahan of James A. Hearn 

& Sons was accorded by his associates, a testi- 
monial address of appreciation and a presentation 
watch, flatteringly inscribed. The function marked 
his resignation as chairman of the Store Improvement 
Association, an organization of 90 executives, over 
which Mr. Callahan had presided for sixteen years. 

There is something in this incident that gives rise 
to thought. 

In these days, when the buyer comes and goes, 
lasting for a year or two, shifting and changing, in 
many cases dropping out of sight with scant record 
of achievement, one wonders what are the qualities 
that make for Mr. Callahan’s success. 

Made buyer at a very youthful age, forty years 
ago, he is still buyer. 

There are many merchandise 


houses like Hearn’s operating all over Mr. Callahan’s upholstery 
covers 20,000 


sq. ft.; his window shade 


the country. The Boston Store in 
Chicago, is one notable example. 

There are men like Mr. Callahan 
who do not aspire to do a decorative 
business because their following seems 
to justify their attention to merchan- 
dising solely. 

Hearn’s in New York is a tradi- 
tion. Our mothers used to shop at 
Hearn’s, when New Yorkers lived 
around Gramercy Park. Our grandfathers used to 
shop at Hearn’s when the swagger set lived on Bank 
and MacDougall Streets. 

The Hearns are old New Yorkers. The firm is 
rich. Today their trade is almost entirely a cash busi- 
ness, and the place is always crowded. 

The upholstery department covers 20,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space; it is in the basement; the window shade 
stock covers 2,500 sq. ft. Mr. Callahan is also the 
floor covering buyer. He has 27,000 sq. ft. covering 
domestics, Orientals and linoleum. And it is now 
being enlarged. 

If we were to point to any particular characteris- 
tic which has made for his success and justified his 
employment steadily by one firm for over forty years, 
we would point to Mr. Callahan’s personality. Nobody 
has more friends in the trade than Joe Callahan and 


department 


stock covers 2,500 sq. ft. 
He is also buyer of floor 
coverings and in this de- 
partment uses 27,000 sq. ft. 


and is now enlarging it. 


Joseph Callahan 


yet nobody is more exacting in his dealings, more im- 
personal in his purchases, more independent of chums 
and cronies. Every traveling man has a fair show. 
As a buyer, he is tied up to nobody. He is a mer- 
chant. 

Moreover, he has won so completely the confi- 
dence of his firm that he has no merchandise man 
over him. Joseph Callahan is known as a reticent 
man. He is inclined to believe that his job is an 
easy one because he has so little to do. He doesn’t 
have to worry about a work-room, a contract business 
or decorative jobs. He has no oyerhead expenses for 
an art department, no artistic temperaments to deal 
with. He is just a merchant, buying the stuff and 
selling it. 

“And with none of these things to think of,” 
he observed, “I find it quite easy to 
get results.” 

That is rather an encouraging 
view to take of the situation and a 
modest view, but we doubt if it is 
quite so easy after all. 

While buying or directing the 
buying, he has four associates—one 
over the stock of fringes, table and 
couch covers and scarves; another 
over all kinds of portieres and lace 
curtains; a third is responsible for 
the cretonnes, tapestries, damasks and heavier piece 
goods; a fourth has the department of light-weights 
including scrims, marquisettes and rayons. 

The thought occurs to people frequently that the 
Fourteenth Street neighborhood is a big advantage 
to Hearn’s. They are all alone with little competition. 
On the contrary, we think it a handicap; they would 
probably do a greater business if in the shopping 
neighborhood where the crowds are. 

“T find,” said Mr. Callahan on one occasion, “that 
women, rich or poor, like to experiment in house 
decoration. You would be surprised to know how 
many women make their own draperies and slip 
covers, make their own table scarves and lampshades. 
The higher up you go in the social scale, the greater 
the refinement of methods, perhaps; but every woman 
that has a sewing machine in a three-room fiat, from: 
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motives of economy or because she enjoys the work, 
ignores the decorator and workroom; all that she 
wants is the merchandise.” 

Therefore, to reach this class, Mr, Callahan han- 
dles only merchandise but in immense quantities and 
in a wide range of varieties and qualities. The reader 
would be surprise to know how many $12 ruffled cur- 
tains and Irish Point curtains are sold in this depart- 
ment; it is not the 79 cents goods alone that sells here. 

Time was when Hearn’s had an extensive work- 
room but this tendency of his customers to do their 
own work outside of furniture upholstering, has re- 
duced the force to a mere handful of eight or ten 
people, just enough for emergencies. 

“Values,” said he on one occasion, “are what I 
strive to give. I don’t care whether it is the cheapest 

















there is as long as it is cheaper than somebody else is 
offering it for. Nor do I care how expensive the 
stuff so long as it is good merchandise and can be mar- 
keted at an alluring figure.” 

He has no illusions to do a contract business, 
and he does no decorative business. He shows his 
goods openly, to be easily handled. If they are soiled, 
he marks them down, but he lets his customers get to 
the goods. He gives them every opportunity to ex- 
amine them. No “job” is too big for him to buy. 
He is not afraid of overstocking and it is well perhaps 
to emphasize again that he does this because he has 
no merchandise man over him. Perhaps others could 
do as well if they had the same confidence and co- 
operation and are not everlastingly being checked, 
cautioned, worried and harassed by some perfunctory 
official higher-up. Perhaps some. buyers need this 
espionage. We don’t know. 





E. D. TEAGUE RETIRES 


O* NoveMBeER Ist, E. D. Teague retired from the 
North American Lace Co. and from business life. 
Mr. Teague, while comparatively a young man, has 
been one of the most active factors in this generation 
of the lace curtain trade. His technical knowledge, 
personality, tact and loyalty to his firm and buyer- 
friends won him an enviable position and he has well 
earned the rest that has now come to him. On De- 
cember 10th, his associates tendered him a dinner at 
the Astor Hotel, C. R. Stephens acting as toastmaster, 
and Mr. Teague was presented with a watch properly 
inscribed, by Mr. Errington on behalf of the organiza- 
tion and as a testimonial to their esteem and affection. 
The following were present: H. S. Bromley, F. Gent- 
ner, J. F. Errington, C. R. Stephens, W. B. Cook, 
J. C. Gifkins, H. J. Schiller, B. A. Wilson, W. E. 
Dixon, J. F. Beck, O. Albert, H. W. Fletcher, H. E. 
Herrington, R. Pahl and W. C. H. Jaeger. 





UPHOLSTERY MFRS. CONSIDER TARIFF 


A’ A MEETING of the Upholstery Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Cosmopolitan Club, Philadel- 
phia, last month, Joseph R. Grundy of Bristol, Pa., 
made a strong plea for the consideration of tariff mat- 
ters with reference to the textile industry. Following 
Mr. Grundy’s address, a committee was appointed to 
co-operate with the American Protective Tariff League 
in making representation to Congress for an upward 
revision of the tariff as applied to upholstery fabrics: 
Herman Blum, Craftex Mills; Joseph Z. Muir, Robert | 
Lewis Co.; Sol Dreyfuss, Zenith Mills; E. Abbott, A. 
Theo. Abbott & Co.; John W. Snowden, Stead & 
Miller Co. 





“The Costume of the Mid-Victorian Period.” From an exhibit 
of this period’s furnishings at the Metropolitan Museum. 
See article on following page. 
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Section of a handsome poster at the Metropolitan Museum designating 
the American Wing. 


THE LAST CENTURY CORRIDOR AT THE METROPOLITAN 


AST month, the Metropolitan Museum of Art 

opened up a new 19th Century corridor. Mr. 
Breck, who directed the arrangements, is to be com- 
mended for his patient research. 

The things shown are not primarily of artistic 
quality or beauty but merely chronological links in the 
chain which joins the past with the present. One 
group shows the Empire influence, about 1810; another 
a modification of this influence about 1830-40; a third, 


the mid-Victorian up to 1870; and a fourth, the sort 
of achievement following this period—the hysterical 
groping for some definite expression of historic style. 

Mr. Breck has shown the mid-Victorian period as 
best he could with his borrowed material. It gives a 
very definite understanding of the subject, but we be- 
lieve that the modern decorator, with a wider field for 
selection of furnishings, could make a.very charming 
room out of the best of the mid-Victorian products. 


An assembling of Mid-Victorian Furnishings at the Metropolitan. 
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He might not use the over elaborate grand piano 
or chandelier, or hang the pictures in the fashion of 
the day, but given time to search the subject, we have 
no doubt some of our older firms made many beautiful 
things which the modern decorator could utilize with 
excellent results. 

Mid-Victorian is a term that has always been 
regarded as an expression of contempt. But there 
was much in the Mid-Victorian period that was charm- 
ing. If we had to fix the date definitely, we would 
have to say it was that period from 1850 to 1870. 

The cabinet-work was honest and the results of 
individualism were generally good, but it was a period 
when the factories of the country were opening up and 
a tremendous mass of rubbish was turned out, and 
overwhelmed the home with incongruities and ab- 
surdities. 

However, the lure of the antique is no longer con- 
fined to the Pilgrim Period or to the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Already we find among the dealers an interest 
in the Colonial-Empire. Already we find in the South 
and West a reviving interest in the better things of 
the Mid-Victorian. 

All of a sudden, there is a craze for Belter furni- 
ture, a type of furniture that is little known. Once in 








A type of Belter chair. 











An example of Belter furniture in the home of 
Mrs. Crittenden Adams, Morristown, N. J. 

















a while you see it in the old homes but thus far it has 
never come within the range of the collector’s fancy. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable furniture, well-made and 
usually well-designed and already the search for it is 
on and the wise ones are collecting all they can get of it. 

John H, Belter was a cabinetmaker who back 
from 1840 to 1850 had his shop in New York. The 
backs of his chairs and sofas were profusely carved. 
It was seldom, if ever, carved on the solid wood, but 
on a wood built up of layers about % inch thiek, a 
laminated whole with the grain alternating and each 
layer placed transversely. Thus, the exquisite carving 
which under ordinary circumstances would have no 
lasting quality, became almost imperishable. Usually 
Belter furniture was of rosewood. Sometimes, the 
wooden back is left uncarved, the solid back curved 
inwardly and serving as a base for a heavily uphol- 
stered panel. 

Belter patented his furniture method and after- 
wards sold the patents to Baudouine, a prominent cabi- 
net-maker of the time at 335 Broadway, New York 
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City. Baudouine’s grandchildren are alive today. And 
it is a fair illustration of the indifference for things 
beautiful which prompted the newer generations to sell 
their old mahogany for brass bedsteads, that the 
Baudouine generation of today know nothing about 
Belter furniture and have no examples of it. 

The illustration of Belter furniture that we show 
is not the best from a design standpoint, but it shows 
the intricacy of the Belter form of wood carving. It 
would be utterly impractical to do this kind of work 
except on the Belter laminated product, for it would 
easily crack and break. 

In the near future, decorators venturing into the 
field of the Mid-Victorian will unquestionably discover 
much that was commendable in the craftsmanship of 
that period and we can easily visualize a selective 
ensemble of the best of that era brought into harmony 
by that knowledge of color and background which we 
so well understand today. 





ART ALLIANCE FURNITURE COMPETI- 


TION 

y bee Art Alliance of America has announced a $5,000 

competition for designs for living room furniture, 
the prizes being offered by S. Karpen & Bros. 

In the announcement of competition, it is stated 
that “the prizes are offered for the purpose of stimu- 
lating the creative ability of American designers and 
with the idea of developing new types of furniture for 
an ideal living room.” There is a first prize of $2,500; 
a second prize of $1,000; a third prize of $500; 
fourth and fifth prizes of $250 each; sixth and seventh 
prizes of $150 each, and eighth and ninth prizes of 
$100 each. 

The competition is open 
to anyone who desires to en- 
ter it, with very simple con- 
ditions, information concern- 
ing which may be obtained by 
addressing the Competition 
Secretary, The Art Alliance 
of America, 65 E. 56th St., 
New York City. 

Designs. will be received 
at The Art Alliance from — 
February 21st, 1927 to March 
5th, 1927, at which time the 
competition will close. 





NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE’S DESK 
| Adeaos once in a_ while 
someone—and this some- 
one is usually a writer on in- 





A sofa by Belter in the home of 
Mrs. Crittenden Adams, Morris- 
town, N. J. 


terior decoration, who is more proficient as a writer 
than as a decorator,—praises the use of solid wood in 
furniture making and by inference disparages the use 
of veneer. This sort of thing as every decorator and 
furniture man knows is all tosh. We have said so 
repeatedly in our columns and so have the editors of 
every other journal of trade importance. 

But to clinch the argument that veneered furni- 
ture, well constructed, is of equal and in some in- 
stances, of greater value than the solid wood, we sug- 
gest that our readers look into the history of Napo- 
leon’s bureau de compeigne. 

This was the desk that the Little Corporal car- 
ried with him through all of his campaigns, which as 
every schoolboy knows, ranged from Egypt on the 
South to the Russian steppes on the North. This desk 
was carried on horseback, on artillery trucks and in 
every imaginable way; it was exposed to all varieties 
of weather; it undoubtedly underwent as rough usage 
as any piece of furniture in existence. 

Yet today, this same desk stands in a public 
museum in France, unbroken, unchipped and except 
for finish, it is in as good condition today as it was 
on the day it left the cabinet maker’s hands. Napo- 
leon’s desk was not a solid piece. It was made of 
ply wood with veneered surfaces. 





ROBT. A. ROSS OF ALTMAN BECOMES A 
DIRECTOR , 
no A. Ross, for a number of years upholstery 
buyer with B. Altman & Co., has been elected to 
the Board of Directors, a distinction that marks his 
many years of faithful and conscientious service to the 
firm in various capacities. 
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FABRIC DESIGN EXPERIMENT 
A* INTERESTING experiment has recently been car- 
ried out in the dress goods printing industry, to 
determine the possibility of securing design inspiration 
for fabrics from other than the time-tried fields and 
schools. 

Certain representative artists in the pictorial art 
field were commissioned to develop some form of re- 
peating design, which could be applied to a printed 
dress silk. These designs for the most part possess a 
pictorial character that is as unusal as it is attractive. 
Instead of an attempt to build a coherent repeat as is 
the normal practice, the picture has been created pretty 
much as it would be produced for a magazine cover 
illustration or for the embellishment of a story or 
purely as a pictorial decoration, and the unit of the 
picture has then been developed into a repeating form 
that provides coverage rather than balance. 

These new designs are interesting not alone be- 
cause of the names of the artists by whom they have 
been created—individuals of reputation in the art 
world, whose names are readily recognized—but they 
are also interesting because they reveal the possibilities 
of an unexplored theory 


outstanding in its impressiveness, the central element 
of the design may be so involved in repetition or so 
emasculated by an impressionistic rendering that it be- 
comes merely an ornamental figure, at which one will 
have to look very closely to recognize the theme pre- 
sented. The four examples we illustrate are typical 
of these new thoughts in design composition: “The 
Stadium” by Rene Clarke is a two-tone print, showing 
a sea of heads, which at a distance of a foot or two, 
becomes merely small masses of juxtaposed color; 
“Collegiate” by John Held, Jr., shows a diminutive 
check and a male “Charleston” figure that supplies the 
solid color, and gives character to the even distribution 
of light and dark areas; Ralph Barton’s “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” is the most definite in pictorial quali- 
ties of the group, while “War Birds” by Clayton 
Knight depends on color for its aesthetic appeal. 

These designs though prepared for dress fabrics 
should not be passed over with indifference by the 
drapery fabric field, for there is no reason, other than 
tradition, why the upholstery fabric industry shall be 
forever doomed to the reproduction of flowers, birds, 
landscapes, verdures, etc. 





of fabric design crea- 
tion. The pictorial theory 
with its unlimited and 
ever changing expres- 
sion, which can be drawn 
upon for a fresh note of 
suggestion that even if 
bizarre, may have valu- 
able elements of inspira- 
tion. 

It is not to be ex- 
pected that these new 
design creations will at- 
tain the lasting success 
of a classic inspiration 
nor the settled depend- 
able acceptance of a 
period type. They be- 








long to a different cate- 
gory—that of novelty— 
and it is the unfortunate 
lot of novelty in decora- 
tion to be more or less 
short-lived. 

The charm of these 
new designs, for charm 
they undoubtedly have, 
lies in their indefinite 
portrayal of every-day 
things. For instance, 
instead of the heroic 
rendering of some main 
feature, which will be 


Above—“The 
Charleston.” 














In oval —top, 
“Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes.” Bottom, 
“War Birds,” At 
left—“Stadium.” 
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HAVE “FP Qa EVER WONDER ES 


1. Why the edge of a framed mirror shows a reflection either of the edge of the mirror itself or of the 
back of the frame rebate? How can this be avoided? 2. Why interior oak woodwork, finished with old 
English treatment and although the filler used is Vandyke brown and special drop black coated with an 
orange shellac and an amber varnish, shows a decided green cast in certain sections of the woodwork? 
Can you explain the cause of this? 3. What is meant by washed rugs? Is it a method of cleaning or has it 
to do with the brilliancy of the colors? 4. Why is it that there are no linen curtain nets in the market 
now as there used to be some years ago? 5. Is the fireproofing of materials for theatrical purposes a patented 
or proprietary operation that is the exclusive property of some fireproofing agency? 6. Can woodwork, hav- 
ing a shellac finish, which has turned cloudy or white, be brought back to its original condition without 
removing the finish? 


1. Why the edge of a framed mirror shows a approximate the modification that occurs in use. It is 


reflection either of the edge of the mirror itself or of 
the back of the frame rebate? How can this be 
avoided? 

If the ragged edge of the mirror be painted black 
before being set into the rebate and the back of the 
rebate also painted black, this difficulty will be com- 
pletely cured. 

2. Why interior oak woodwork, finished with old 
English treatment and although the filler used is Van- 
dyke brown and special drop black coated with an 
orange shellac and an amber varnish, shows a decided 
green cast in. certain sections of the woodwork? Can 
you explain the cause of this? 

The difficulty in this instance is undoubtedly due 
to the employment of white oak, which, when treated 
as above described, will frequently come up decidedly 
green while red oak, treated with exactly the same 
materials, will have a rich dark brown appearance. 
Where mixed white and red oak are used, it is neces- 
sary to have two kinds of filler—one for the red oak 
and another for the white oak, that for the latter con- 
taining a sufficient amount of reddish tint to over- 
come the natural greenish effect of the white oak. 

3. What is meant by washed rugs? Is it a method 
of cleaning or has it to do with the brilliancy of the 
colors? 

Speaking in the language of the Oriental rug in- 
dustry, a washed rug has colors which have been 
modified by the application of a weak bleaching agent. 
The purpose of this modification is to subdue the 
brilliancy of the natural colors to a degree that will 


not intended to represent or produce the appearance 
of an antique, nor is it possible to simulate an antique 
by any chemical means that would deceive a trained 
rug merchant. 

In a general sense, used rugs may be washed or 
as some term the process “shampooed.” This process 
is merely an application of pure soap and water for the 
purpose of removing dirt and stains. In the use of 
the term washing, in connection with rugs, a careful 
distinction must be made between the two meanings 
we have explained. 

4. Why is it that there are no linen curtain nets 
in the market now as there used to be some years ago? 

This question presumes a condition that to the 
writer’s knowledge has never existed. In an experi- 
ence covering over 30 years in the decorative trade, 
I have no recollection of any material that could, by 
any possible chance, be called a linen curtain net. For 
this reason, we believe that the reference must be to 
the color of a cotton cable net, used as a foundation 
some years ago for Point Arabe or Lacet Arabian 
lace curtains. The tint of these curtains, which gave 
rise to the term “Arabian” bore a certain resemblance 
to the color of natural flax, and in this way it is pos- 
sible that they may have been thought to be linen— 
particularly, as the so-called Arabian lace was of linen 
character. 

5. Is the fireproofing of materials for theatrical 
purposes a patented or proprietary operation that is 
the exclusive property of some fireproofing agency? 

There are some proprietary formulas on the mar- 
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ket that are exclusively controlled by certain firms, 
who make a business of fireproofing, but there are 
also a number of other formulas so simple of applica- 
tion that they can be applied in any ordinary uphol- 
stery workroom. One of these recently furnished by 
us to one of our subscribers and which he reports to 
have been highly successful, is as follows: 

Ammonium sulphate, 8 parts, by weight; am- 
monium carbonate, 2.5 parts; borax, 2; boracic acid, 
3; starch, 2; or dextrin, 0.4; or gelatin, 0.4; water, 
100. The fabric is to be saturated with the mixture, 
previously heated to 86 degrees F., and dried; it can 
then be calendered in the ordinary way. The cost is 
only 2 or 3 cents for 16 yards or more of material. 

6. Can woodwork, having a shellac finish, which 
has turned cloudy or white, be brought back to its 
original condition without removing the finish? 

In some cases, this cloudiness occurs at the sur- 
face of the wood and does not completely work out 
to the surface of the finish. In other cases, the cloudi- 
ness starts first at the surface of the finish and works 
in. In practically all cases, the trouble is due to mois- 
ture—moisture in the wood, which comes to the sur- 
face or moisture which reaches the finish from some 
outside source. 

Shellac is prepared by dissolving gum shellac in 
grain alcohol. Alcohol in its pure state turns white 
like milk if a small percentage of water is added to it. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that the only 
way the whitened shellac can be restored to its original 
condition would be by either removing all of the shel- 
lac or by softening the finish with sufficient alcohol 
to permit of the escape of the dampness. I have in 
this way been able to restore a small section of in- 
terior woodwork when whitened by steam, but it 
might be risky to try it on a fine piece of furniture 
without first experimenting on some unimportant 
piece, that you are sure has been finished with the 
same kind of finishing material. The method is as 
follows: 

Literally coat the surface with the grain alcohol, 
using a camels hair brush but do not brush back and 
forth because the alcohol will instantly dissolve the 
finish. Just draw the brush over it once so that the 
shellac finish is moistened. As the alcohol dissolves 
the shellac particles they should take on a clear crys- 
tal condition and should dry in that condition without 
changing. Let the furniture stand over night and 
afterwards rub with very little pumice stone, soft felt 
and rubbing oil, being careful not to rub up the finish 
or rub through it. 

Comparatively small surfaces, which have turned 
white, may be restored by the following method: 

Fold a sheet of blotting paper a couple of times 
(making 4 thicknesses of the paper), cover the place 
with it, and put a moderately hot smoothing iron 


thereon. Have ready at hand some bits of flannel, 


also folded and made quite hot. As soon as the iron 
has made the surface of the wood quite warm, remove 
the paper, etc., and go over the spot with a piece of 
paraffine, rubbing it hard enough to leave a coating of 
the substance. Now with one of the hot pieces of 
flannel rub the injured surface. Continue the rubbing, 
using freshly-warmed cloths until the whiteness leaves 
the varnish or polish. The operation may have to be 
repeated. 

Shellacked furniture if well protected with a coat 
of wax is less likely to turn white from some outside 
influence. 


INTERESTING DESIGN BOOK 
A very useful book has recently been published by 
Alfred A. Knopf—“A Method For Creative 


Design” by Adolfo Best-Maugard. It consists of a 
series of lessons after the author’s theory, quite sim- 
ple and easy of absorption. It aims to help one who 
wishes to express his thoughts by drawing but is 
unable to do so by failure to comprehend the princi- 
ples. The grown-up person who has never studied 
the art of design will appreciate it as fully as the 
child. The book is full of design suggestions, motifs 
and ideas with practical theories of expression and 
will prove a great help to salesmen as a medium to 
express their thoughts. 





-_ 





“THE LITTLE ROOM” 

A NEW book by Guy Pocock is called “The’ Little 

Room,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
author in his foreword says: “My wife and I often 
congratulate ourselves on the room in which this book 
was written; not that there is anything wonderful or 
striking about it—there isn’t—but because it forms 
such an admirable setting for pleasant ideas.” 

He further disarms the criticism of the decorator 
by assuring us that he did not write the book for high- 
brows, experts or connoisseurs, but for the person 
who takes delight in jolly things of every kind. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION ELECTION 
_ Upholstery Association of America on Decem- 

ber 15th, held its annual meeting and election of 
officers and governors at the Art-in-Trades Club, New 
York. 

The following official ballot was unanimously 
elected: Joseph E. Cavanagh, President, A. D. Kirby, 
Vice-President, Joseph A. Blankemeyer, Secretary, 
Martin B. Fowler, Treasurer. Board of Governors— 
W. J. Dinan, Joseph L. Swope, James Kurnicki, 
George A. Bomann, and M. J. Downey (Unexpired 
term, 1 year). Membership Committee—James B. 
Carroll, chairman; J. O. Young, H. Ralph Wilson, 
Charles R. Weiden, Thomas H. Watson, Johannes 
Meyer, John D. Valentine, Alfred Schmiedel, Peter J. 
Scherer, F. F. Purdy. 
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BRIGHT CHINTZ HANGINGS AND COUCH COVERING EFFECTIVELY USED 
WITH MAPLE FURNITURE 
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THE SIMPLEST OF FURNISHING AND A GOOD WALL PAPER IN EXCELLENT 
COMBINATION 


The work of J. W. O’Connor, architect. 
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To do much business in the contract decoration field, requires 
broad guage methods in planning, estimating and execution. 


BREAKING 


VERY buyer and decorator in the United States 

has at some time or other looked with envy upon 
the big contracts that are landed for hotels, theatres 
and public buildings. 

When they hear about the million dollar jobs 
awarded some big operators, they naturally look upon 
this field of activity with an eager yearning. 

“Look at the business Gimbel’s are doing. Look 
at Altman’s, John Wanamaker, Stix, Baer & Fuller, 
William Hengerer & Co. Look at 
the contracts some of these houses 
are landing.” But they don’t look at 


“Why can’t we land some of 


INTO THE BIG GAME 


The amalgamation of these three firms has now 
broadened their activities and they are doing, it is said, 
a yearly business of over $30,000,000 in contract fur- 
nishing of restaurants, steamships, hotels and public 
buildings. Their stock on hand is simply enormous. 
It has to be to take care of the re-orders for china, 
toweling, silverware and other accessories. 

These big orders are not always handed out on a 
strictly merchandise basis. In many instances, the 
order is given because of the credit 
required. Hence, it takes a tre- 


the investment of capital in organi- 
zation. 

The contract department of 
John Wanamaker’s New York store 
has a force of 16 solicitors alone, 
having specialists in the various lines 
to co-operate. All of them are 
hustlers and they are getting the 
business, not commonplace jobs but 


these hotel, theatre and public 
building contracts? Look at 
the business so-and-so is do- 
ing.” This is a common re- 
mark among buyers and deco- 
rators but they fail to con- 
sider the amount of capital 
required and the organization 
needed to do a contract 
business. 


mendous amount of capital to go 
into the field. 

We know of one hotel contract 
recently landed in New York, solely 
on the item of financial accommoda- 


tion. 


If the dry goods store succumbs 
to the temptation to go into the con- 
tract field with all its ramifications, 








jobs like the furnishing of the Elks’ 

Club in Union Hill, The. Mayfair Hotel and the Em- 
pire Hotel in New York City, The Everglades down 
in Florida and the George Washington Hotel in Jack- 
sonville. 

“With the opportunities we offer,” says the aver- 
age department store man, “we ought to be able to get 
some of that kind of work.” 

They figure it out that they have everything that 
goes into a hotel—the furniture, carpets, draperies, 
curtains, lighting fixtures, pictures, bric-a-brac, china, 
glassware and even the kitchen utensils. 

But they don’t look quite far enough. 

This contract business is not so much a merchan- 
dise business as it looks. 

One of the biggest operators in this field, Albert 
Pick, whose firm amalgamated with L. Barth & Co. 
and John Van Range & Co. had at one time several 
banks back of him, and we are given to understand 
that he did an annual business of nearly $20,000,000. 
Mr. Barth used to carry a stock of china alone 
amounting, it is said, to about $250,000, particularly 
adapted for hotel work. 


it has got to cut loose from cast-iron 
business traditions, rules, regulations 
and conventions because frequently there is consider- 
able friction between the merchandise buyer, decora- 
tor and contract branch. One can readily understand 
that there would be a very much greater friction with 
the dozen or more department heads, unless a system 
was installed which would conciliate all interests and 
yield perfect co-operation. 

Many stores throughout the country have made 
an attempt at conducting a contract department but 
have failed utterly because they undertook the work 
along conservative dry goods lines. Others were 
scared out by the big financial investment. 

Contracts are figured on a close margin of profit 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject is necessary 
in order to make a satisfactory profit and at the same 
time get the job with competitors from all over the 
country, bidding in. The contract business in its broad 
sense, means everything that is needed. 

It simplifies the old-time custom of handing out 
the kitchen to one man, laundry and equipment to 
another, the linens, sheeting and toweling to a third, 
and the furniture, upholstery and lighting fixtures to 
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others. It places the responsibility of installation of 
everything with one head. 

The capital needed to pay for these goods and to 
swing the operations over a time period, is obviously 
heavy. To be sure, the eventual settlement of the bill 
should be secured. Usually a substantial cash pay- 
ment is made on completion of the job and notes at 
possibly 7 per cent. given for the balance. This work 
is taken care of by the credit department, which is 
held responsible. 

To do much of a business in this field requires 
broad guage methods; and to secure the support of 
the various departments in a dry goods store, mutual 
benefit is vital. 

We have in mind the case of one successful dry 
goods store, conducting an enormous contract depart- 
ment. The system is like this—the contract depart- 

‘ment is a clearing house, working through the various 
departments. 

Until a department of 
this kind becomes established, 
the great difficulty seems to 
be that the department heads 
do not cooperate fully in all 
of its undertakings, not al- 
ways due to indifference but 
to the other obligations which 
demand their time. It there- 
fore becomes necessary to 
handle a great many stocks 
independently, keeping the 
department buyer or section 
chief fully informed. 

The contract manager 
must be a man of wide ex- 
perience and every one of his 
canvassers, specialists in some 
line and know that line so 
well that they do not need the assistance of the regular 
department buyers. 

With the store we have in mind, the contract 
business is on a commission basis; unlike Albert Pick, 
Barth & Co., Inc., and similar contract firms, this 
department of a dry goods store carries no stock. 
They buy independently and the goods are charged 
to them. At the end of the year, the net losses or 
profits, whatever they may be, are divided pro rata 
and credited to the different merchandise departments 
—carpets, upholstery goods, furniture, china or what- 
ever it may be. 

If a solicitor secures an order, that order may 
cover not only the subject with which he is personally 
familiar but a dozen and one other things, and these 
other items in the contract are turned over for esti- 
mating to his associates on the staff. And if the con- 
tract is landed, his commission is divided equitably so 
that every one contributing to the work of successful 





John Wanamaker’s Contract Department 
employs sixteen solicitors. These men are 
hustlers, going after and obtaining the big 
jobs as represented by the Elks Club in 
Union Hill, the Mayfair Hotel, the Empire 
Hotel, the Everglades and the George 
Washington Hotel in Florida, etc. 


estimating gets a share. But the profits of the job, 
over and above the expense of the contract organiza- 
tion (bookkeeper, clerks, stenographer, assistant man- 
ager and manager) go proportionately to the regular 
departments of the store. 

If the job is in Jacksonville or Miami, for in- 
stance, one or two men on the contract staff go down 
to Florida to oversee the work, engaging local help for 
the actual labor of installation—the hanging of drapes, 
laying of carpets, etc. 

‘In most cases, they do all their own shipping and 
insuring. 

Sometimes a contract states f. 0. b. New York 
but in other instances, the expense of shipping is in- 
cluded in the contract. 

A check is carefully made on everything shipped, 
and accurate records of each job kept on file. 

This is the way one dry goods firm handles it, 
making the contract department a mere commission 
selling agency, an activity de- 
partment. Of course, the 
dry goods trade gets little re- 
order business because they 
carry no stock. They carry 
no inexhaustible supply of 
china, for imstance, stamped 
with the name of the particu- 
lar hotel in the contract. They 
carry no enormous linen stock, 
specially made for the hotel. 

Other firms that are ex- 
clusively in this work, have 
big investments in reserve 
stocks to keep up the replen- 
ishment from wear and tear 
or breakage. We know of 
no department store that has 
gone that far. 

The firm that thinks they can go into contracting, 
confining themselves solely to the things available in 
their own establishment, are making a big mistake. 

Experience shows that the man who wants to give 
out a contract wants to have everything included in 
it—even to laundry appliances, dish-washing machines, 
barber shop fixtures, the soda fountain and lunch 
counter; its not alone carpets, drapery and furniture. 

And that is where the contract man gets an enter- 
ing wedge. He gives Service ; he assumes responsibility ; 
he takes the bare building and equips it to open up. 

The contract department dodges the expense of 
storage which in some lines, like furniture, runs into 
a great deal of money. The expense of carrying a 
stock with all the overhead which necessitates a sub- 
stantial mark-up to sell at a profit, is obviated. When 
the hotel is ready for the installation of the furnish- 
ings, the things, so far as possible, are shipped directly 

(Continued on page 135) 








INERTIA 


E QUOTE an excerpt from a letter recently 
received: “Most all you trade paper fellows are 
constantly harping on the idea of selling wall paper 
out of season. How do you get that way? After the 
Spring house cleaning period is over the people who 
come in to our shop to buy wall paper can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. No wonder we have to 
carry lines of paint to keep the wolf away from the 
door.” 3 

One sentence in this letter would seem to indicate 
that the writer is the type of business man who expects 
business to come to him rather than the type who goes 
after business. If every wall paper dealer in the coun- 
try did nothing to boost his trade in the off seasons 
other than sitting in his store waiting for people to 
come in and demand wall paper the wall paper pur- 
chases for the year would drop so many thousands of 
dollars that after one year the industry would be prac- 
tically dead. 

The real estate man, the 
furniture man, the drapery man, 
the floor covering man, in fact 
all of the men who supply any- 
thing that goes into the making 
of a home, do not sit back and 
await the public’s pleasure be- 
fore attempting to operate. They 
get out and in a thousand subtle 
ways keep themselves and their 
wares before the buyers’ atten- 
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who do not realize that wall paper, like every other 
decorative accessory has to be pushed and that to rely 
upon seasonal demand for the maintenance of their 
establishment is to lose a great amount of business 
which could be theirs if they went after it. 

No “trade paper fellow” or anybody else for that 
matter, can set down a list of ways and means by 
which the retailer can get off-seasonal business which 
will apply to the trade as a whole. Every retailer 
does business in a peculiar environment and must 
solve his own selling problems. All that we who have 
the interests of the wall paper industry at heart can 
do is to plead with the retailers to try to meet their 
problems, either by advertising, personal solicitation 
or any of the million or more selling devices that most 
business men are familiar with; keep eternally at their 
people to use wall paper because it is beautiful, be- 
cause it is cheap, because it is the most pleasing of all 
wall decorations and because paper purchased during 
an off season can be applied to 
the walls promptly and without 
hurry, thereby -giving the cus- 
tomer greater satisfaction and 
better workmanship. 

In other words, our de- 
mand of the wall paper dealer 
is, help to keep alive twelve 
months in the year that wall 
paper consciousness which is so 





tion and the result is that al- 
though they, like the wall paper 
dealers, sell more at some sea- 
sons than at others, nevertheless 
they sell enough at all seasons to keep their shop go- 
ing without resorting to “side lines of paint.” 

The inertia of the wall paper dealer has always 
been a handicap to the industry as a whole. For some 
reason or other in years past, the dealers who stocked 
their shelves with good papers which had they been 
sold, would have been a credit to the trade suffered 
from an unwillingness to do a little real work to boost 
their business. The few live wires, unfortunately for 
everybody, expended their energy in selling quantity 
rather than quality and the result was that the paint 
people stepped into the wall paper market and, on the 
one hand sold paint to those who did not buy good 
wall paper because they did not know good wall papers 
existed, and on the other to those who having used 
cheap wall papers were dissatisfied, and purchased 
paint as a substitute. 

Of course, to a great extent, this state of affairs 
has changed. The wall paper dealers have begun to 
wake up but, nevertheless, there are too many of them 


Wholesalers go out and get business. 
Many retailers wait for business to 
come to them. 


strong in the wall paper season, 
but so liable to die out in the 
other months of the year. 

We wager, that in every 
locality at the present time there 
are many houses whose walls need papering or re- 
papering, whose owners would be willing to have it 
done if the matter was presented intelligently to them, 
but are left without wall paper to wait until their 
owners “get around to having it done” merely because 
the dealer is neglecting to go out after business, but 
sits in his office and bewails the lack of demand for 
wall paper because business does not come through 


his door seeking him. 


Certain months of the year will always bring 
business out of proportion to that done during the other 
months. It is natural that after the winter has passed 
and Nature is putting on a new dress, the average 
woman will desire to re-decorate her home for the 
Spring and Summer months. Nevertheless, there is 
a great deal of re-decorating which can be done dur- 
ing other months and the dealer who adopts the 
“What’s the use -attitude,” believing that the Spring 
season is the only possible time wall paper can be 
sold, is handicapping his own efforts for advancement. 
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See text on opposite page. 
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THE NEW. PARAMOUNT THEATRE 


OTHING so emphasizes the great general demand 

for beautiful furnishings as the work being done 

by hotels, theatres and places of public assemblage. 

The psychology of environment is a thing appreciated 

particularly by theatre and hotel people. The service 

and entertainment are not sufficient. Luxurious sur- 

roundings do not appeal to the rich alone. People of 

smaller means like to get into this atmosphere occa- 
sionally. It is part of the joy of the evening, 

The newest thea- 
tre, The Paramount, 
is an example. It 
occupies part of a 
building which to- 
gether with the land 
exceeded a cost of 
sixteen and a half 
million dollars, The 
building itself is of 
French Renaissance 
and occupies the en- 
tire block on Broad- 
way between 43rd 
and 44th Streets. It 
is forty stories in 
height. The theatre 
seats 4,000 people, 
and the work was 
carried out by C. W. 
and George L. Rapp, 
architects, R. E. Hall 
& Co., engineers and 
Harold B. Franklin 
of the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation. It was not a one-man job. 
It was conceived by Adolph Zukor and his associates, 
and superintended and inspired by the imagination of 
Mr. Franklin. The result is an extraordinary combina- 
tion of all that is beautiful in color and fabric, furni- 
ture and mural decoration and more—the extraordi- 
nary development of the possibilities of electrical 
effects, notably the frontage of the balcony, which is of 
mosaic glass, dimly illuminated. 





The Elizabethan Room in the new Paramount Theatre. 


The. entrance to the theatre is emphasized by an 
arch, five stories high, built in with glass and illum- 
inated indirectly from a carved stone frame. As you 
enter, you are faced with a colonnade of veined marble 
columns supported on a black and gold marble base. 

The grand hall is 150 ft. long, 45 ft. wide and 
with a ceiling height of 50 ft. On the stair landing is 
a marble fountain and passenger elevators to all levels 
of the theatre. 

The black and 
gold marble pillars, 
the crystal chande- 
liers, the massive 
bronze work, the 
ceiling with its blaz- 
ing golden sun and 
its allegorical figures 
and its dazzling jew- 
eled stars, all attract 
by their extraordi- 
nary effectiveness. 

In the basement 
is the Elizabethan 
lounge room, richly 
furnished and pan- 
elled in walnut. 

The College 
Room is the men’s 
smoking room where 
the emblems of the 
representative Amer- 
ican universities help 
form the decorative 
picture. 

The Chinese Room is the ladies’ smoking room, 
the Venetian Room, the ladies rest room. Other pub- 
lic rooms are Peacock Alley, the Club Room, the 
Hunting Room, the Jade Room, the Powder Box, the 
Marie Antoinette Room, the Music Room, the Colonial 
Room and the Empire Room. They are beautiful. 

The decorator will be interested in visiting these 
rooms. He may be interested in the organ, which is 
the largest orchestra unit organ ever built, or the 
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unique accommodations for the stage artists and other 
things technical. But particular attention should be 
given to the charming color effects attained solely 
through the medium of electric lighting. And you 
wonder why there is so much room for this sort of 
decoration when in fabrics alone, the contract ran up 
to nearly $140,000. 

Special attention was given to the decorative 
treatment of the lower part of the theatre under the 
balcony; this portion of the auditorium is generally 
neglected and ordinarily does not lend itself to effective 
treatment. After considerable study, a series of arches 
around the orchestra were developed and treated with 
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three circuits of indirect lighting (red, amber, blue), 
enclosed with crystal screens which reflect the light. 
In addition, the front of the balcony facade is all crys- 
tal, illuminated by indirect light. Indirect lighting in 
three colors is also installed around the stage prosce- 
nium facia, the organ grille frames, the soffit of the 
balcony, the main ceiling, as well as the side walls. 
These are supplemented by bronze and crystal fixtures 
which hang from the ceiling along the sidewalls. There 
also are huge brackets of bronze and crystal which 
are hung between the side arches. 

The drapes are red and gold done in a figured satin 
damask, and are hung in the archways and.organ arches. 
A magnificent velvet and silk 
valance, heavily embroidered 
in gold, is hung from the 
proscenium arch, with cur- 
tains to match, trimmed with 
a very ornate galoon, and 
hung with a red silken fringe. 
The opera chairs have been 
specially designed and are up- 
holstered with a high grade 
mohair. The ends of the 
chairs are equipped with aisle 
lights which are embedded in 
the design of the seat frame. 
The wall coverings are of a 
special damask, designed spe- 
cially to blend with the deco- 
rative effect, after an old 
museum tapestry at Ver- 
sailles: 

The furnishings of the 
theatre are in keeping with the 
periods, and while Mr. Frank- 
lin dominated the work, the 
contract for draperies was di- 
vided between Marshall Field 
& Co. and Henry Haug, Inc. 
The lighting effects were car- 
ried out by Hinkel & Buit of 
Chicago. 

The carpet work was 
done by Stern Brothers, 
the fabric of the Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Co. being 
used, excepting the rugs in the 
music room and back of the 
mezzanine which were im- 
ported, hand-tufted. 

The wail decorations were 
done by Smaldri; the orches- 





In the auditorium of the new 
Paramount Theatre. 
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Interior of the Grand Depot, Philadelphia, converted by John Wanamaker in 1876 into the first department store in 
the United States. 


tra chairs by the American Seating Co., New York. 

The furniture came from various sources, some 
of them being collector pieces, Mr. Franklin having 
found some of them at the Leverhulme sale. 





THE FIRST DEPT. STORE IN U. S. A. 

A’ A RECENT meeting of industrial and decorative 

art enthusiasts held at Kauffmann’s, Pittsburgh, 
Stewart Culin, curator of the Brooklyn Museum of 
Art, paid a glowing tribute to the Department Store. 
Coming from a man distinguished for his educational 
work, his remarks carried weight. He spoke not only 
of the commercial importance but of the great educa- 
tional value of the department store, and the enormous 
audiences that it plays to. ; 

A few weeks ago, Harper & Bros. brought out two 
volumes, covering 900 pages, profusely illustrated, be- 
ing the biography of John Wanamaker by Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. From one of these volumes, we are 
permitted to reproduce the illustration of the beginning 
of this first department store in America. 


At the time of the great Centennial Exposition in 
1876, John Wanamaker was a clothing dealer. In- 
spired by the Exposition, the thought occurred to him 
that a perpetual Fair might succeed. At the Centen- 
nial, he had seen thousands upon thousands of visitors 
going from booth to booth, and he felt convinced 
that something permanent along this line would suc- 
ceed. 

Consequently he took the old car-barn on the 
site of the present Wanamaker store in Philadelphia, 
leased it and opened late in 1876 what was then called 
“The Grand Depot.” 

In the beginning, he secured the co-operation of 
many retailers in his vicinity. They put in stock and 
cooperated in advertising the attractions of the place. 
Little by little, permanent stocks were established and 
“John Wanamaker’s” was the eventual result. 

It is interesting in these days when the department 
store is such a great factor in every town and city 
in America, to read this history of a great merchant 
so thoroughly covered in. Mr. Gibbons’ book. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


fio visit of Queen Marie of Roumania to the Pacific 
Coast created much interest in home furnishings in 
the cities where the royal party made stops, as suites 
in the leading hotels were decorated specially for the 
occasion, At Portland, Her Majesty made use of a 
suite in the Multnomah Hotel furnished in its entirety 
by the Powers Furniture Company and following her 
brief visit the furnishings were moved to the display 
windows of the furniture house, where they came in 
for much attention. The furniture installed for the 
occasion was of French design, taken from the regular 
stock of the store, as was also the wall decorations and 
draperies. 

The Grote-Rankin Co., of Seattle, is once again 
devoting its attention to home furnishings, the entire 
line of wearing apparel having been disposed of to the 
Rhodes Department Store. Extensive alterations are 
being made in the seven-story structure at Pike Street 
and Fifth Avenue to accommodate the greatly in- 
creased stocks of furniture, rugs and draperies that 
will be carried. 

The Seattle unit of the Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion of Washington has chosen officers for the ensuing 
year, the new president being Otto S, Grunbaum, presi- 
dent of the Grunbaum Brothers Furniture Co., Harry 
Harris, the new vice-president, is connected with the 
Ryan Furniture Company. 

McCormack Brothers, who conduct a department 
store at Tacoma, Wash., with a large fiirniture section, 
have taken over an entire floor in an adjoining build- 
ing for the purpose of expansion. 

The Rose City Upholstery Company, of Portland, 
has arranged for the erection of a new factory building 
on Sandy Boulevard to cost $20,000. 

Warner Dorres has resigned as manager of the 
carpet and rug department of H. Jennings & Sons, 
Portland, in order to make an extended trip to Ger- 
many. He has been succeeded by Charles McCormack. 

The Enterprise Furniture Company, Seattle, 
Wash., is enlarging its store, the additional space re- 
cently taken over having been assigned to the drapery 
department, of which Mabel Robertson is manager. 

Gadsby’s, a prominent home furnishing house of 
Portland, recently moved into a splendid new store on 
Sixth Street. Carpets, rugs and draperies are carried 
in addition to furniture. 

Charles H. Field, president of C. H. Field, Inc., 
decorators of Seattle, has returned from his first buy- 
ing trip to New York since entering the business field 
on his own account. 

Edwyn Hunt has been made manager of the drap- 
ery department of the Nelson Furniture Company, 
Oakland, Cal. 

Betty Mooney, formerly with the A. F. Marten 
Company, San Francisco, has opened a drapery depart- 





“ment in the store of the Alted Furniture Company. 


E, L, Ostrander, formerly with Frederick & Nel- 
son, Seattle, is now with William D. McCann, of San 
Francisco, 

Charles S. Darling, who maintains splendidly- 
appointed display rooms at 251 Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, has installed a system of racks for the showing 
of samples to advantage and finds the plan a decided 
improvement over the old system of having all samples 
on shelves. Mr. Darling returned recently from a long 
trip which included a visit to Banff and Lake Louise, 
in the Canadian Rockies, and a journey to New York. 

Ed. Kamman, formerly buyer of draperies for 
M, Friedman & Co., San Francisco, is now filling a 
similar position with Taft & Pennoyer, Oakland, suc- 
ceeding George McGrouther, who went to the trans- 
bay firm after having been with the White House for 
many years. 

Harry E. Gates, for years in charge of the rug 
and drapery departments of Hale Bros., San Fran- 
cisco, has been made manager of the drapery depart- 
ment of M. Friedman & Co., of that city, 

Giles Whiting, president of the Persian Rug 
Manufactory, New York, was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco, having come to the Pacific Coast on a per- 
sonal business trip. This was his first visit to San 
Francisco in nineteen years, 

A new decorative section has been installed in 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, under the direction 6f Earl 
Couch. Display rooms are being fitted up and the 
surroundings made very attractive. 

The announcement has been made that Sears- 
Roebuck & Co. will shortly commence work on a large 
building at Los Angeles to house a retail store and its 
mail order business in the Southwest. 

The Colonial Furniture Shop of J. Kugel at 5825 
College Avenue, Oakland, is going out of business. 

The Royal Upholstering Company, with stores 
and shops at Los Angeles, Pasadena and_Long Beach, 
has opened a store at 1314 Clay Street, Oakland, 
where upholstered furniture of its own manufacture is 
featured. 

The plant of the American Chesterfield Manu fac- 
turing Company, 5434 East Fourteenth Street, Oak- 
land, was badly damaged by fire the middle of De- 
cember. 

G. Wright, vice-president and general manager of 
W. H. Wright & Sons Co., Ogden, Utah, has been 
elected chairman of the retail merchants’ division of 
the Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 

An exclusive drapery shop has been opened at 
550 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., by Charles C. 
Reed. 

The Mission Upholstery Manufacturing Company 
has been launched at San Diego, Cal., by Max Adler, 
formerly with the Robinson Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles, (Continued on page 135) 
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EXCELLENT REPRODUCTIONS USED AGAINST A BACKGROUND IN GOOD TASTE 


The residence of P. T. Iaccaci. 
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THESE 


EVERY profession that has been dignified by 

inclusion in the curriculum of college and university 
courses, there exists a host of hangers-on, who, by 
imitation, effrontery and nerve, seek to gather the 
emoluments of a profession without paying the quid 
pro quo of necessary training. 

We have such terms as “quack” doctors and 
“shyster” lawyers to distinguish, in the professional 
field men who lack the knowledge or the ethics of the 
professions they claim to possess, and so important 
and far reaching are the influences and inroads of 
these imitators and parasites, that the legitimate pro- 
fessions have organized to protect their interests 
against these imposters. 

With a condition of such widespread deception 
existing in professions that require years of college 
training, it is not surprising to find that in callings 
where experience has been the princi- 
pal source of educational training, 
there are literally thousands who im- 
pose their ignorance upon a trusting 
public by claiming a knowledge that 
they do not possess. 

While the field of interior deco- 
ration is as yet only an experiment as 
a course in colleges and universities, 
there are men, and women, too, who 
by years of experience, study, re- 
search, experiment and practice have 
acquired that assurance of judgment 
and taste that qualifies them to serve the public as 
interior decorators. They may have no diploma, no 
college degree, no state or national license but they 
have what is far more important—the ability to do 
the thing their title implies—to decorate, furnish and 
otherwise make comfortable and livable the interiors 
of homes entrusted to their care and direction. 

Some years ago, we were interested to investi- 
gate just what walks of life had contributed most 
largely to the profession of interior decoration. We 
found, in most cases, that interior decorators had 
graduated from some type of retail store where they 
had developed a superior service in salesmanship— 
others had been drawn from the art or architectural 
fields, and in some few instances, society or the stage 
had contributed individuals, whose contact with the 
elements of tasteful decorations here and abroad, had 
developed a liking as well as an ability in the purchas- 


“AMATEUR” 


Not all amateur decorator’s 
are “quack” decorators but 
there are enough of them 
who have gained what little 
knowledge they have only 
from books and courses at 
correspondence schools to 
represent a serious menace 
to the legitimate decorator. 
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DECORATORS 


ing, assembling and installation of furnishing units. 

At that time, interior decoration had not attracted 
the host of amateurs who have since invaded the field. 
Practically none of the art schools or colleges offered 
anything but a superficial study of art as applied to 
home furnishing. Those who followed interior deco- 
ration as a means of livelihood 25 years ago, had 
taken up the work by preference and as a development 
of an existing occupation. 

In the last quarter century, however, the profes- 
sion of interior decoration has acquired a more or less 
glamorous reputation. It has been represented to the 
countless graduating classes of high schools, special 
and finishing schools as a “genteel’’ occupation, easy 
to follow and extremely profitable. Others of more 
mature age, learning from magazine articles the “how 
to,” the “why,” and “wherefore” of this “simple” 
profession, have launched into this 
attractive field without training, with- 
out experience and without the slight- 
est misgiving or doubt of their ability 
and have posed as authorities on fur- 
niture, on carpets, on draperies, on 
architecture, and even on plumbing 
and sanitation. 

Such a condition need not neces- 
sarily be alarming: it could not be 
prevented and might as well be ac- 
cepted as it is. Legitimate interior 
decorators have no arm of the gov- 
ernment in the form of a licensing bureau to check 
the multiplication of these amateurs, nor have they an 
institution or organization of their own, which would 
exclude from membership the inexperienced and in- 
capable. Therefore, while they may bitterly resent 
the implication that the training they have acquired 
through years of application can be picked up from a 
few magazine articles or in a short school course, they 
are powerless to influence any restriction that would 
be effective in checking amateur ambition. 

There is, however, no reason why the decorative 
industry should abandon all hope of correcting any 
evil that threatens their common existence. As a body 
locally and nationally, they have sufficient numbers 
and sufficient financial importance, both to claim and 
to provide the protection that their legitimate interests 
merit. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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THE RETAIL CUSTOMER COMPLAINS 
et CUSTOMER is entitled to 100 per cent. of the 
salesman’s attention. Please do not disturb 
him.” 

If I were a retailer I would have such, or a simi- 
lar sign, displayed in a prominent place for the educa- 
tion and instruction of my employees. 

The other day I went into a-store to investigate 
the merits of an article on display in the window. I 
was not convinced I desired this article but at the 
same time I was of an open mind and I could have 
been sold it without any great exertion of salesman- 
ship. 

The salesman who pioposed to take care of 
me was an elderly man, evidently long in the business 
and I have no doubt had he been given the oppor- 
tunity he would have been able to convince me that 


. the article I asked about was one that I wanted. 


However, he never had that opportunity. Hardly had 
he started to explain it to me before he was inter- 
rupted by another salesman who wanted to know 
where a certain portion of the store’s stock was kept. 
A minute later another salesman in passing called a 
question to him which required an answer. Shortly 
after the floor walker caused another interruption and 
lastly, my man was called to the telephone. 

He went away leaving me still unsold and rather 
than wait for his return and another try at “doing his 
stuff,” I left the store without making any purchase. 

If this sort of occurrence was solitary in my 
experience, I would make no mention of it but it has 
happened time and time again in department stores, 
in clothing stores, shoe stores, in fact in almost every 
kind of an establishment in which I have traded. 

No man can do his best selling if he is constantly 
interrupted or liable to be interrupted, and no cus- 
tomer can retain his receptive mood if he is constantly 
irritated by having his conversation with a salesman 
broken off in the middle, while the salesman gives his 
temporary attention to something entirely outside of 
the customer’s interest. 

Another practice I would stop, if I were a re- 
tailer, is that of permitting the salesmen, after the 
customer had made a purchase, to suggest the need of 
articles more or less unrelated to whatever it is that 
has been bought. 

One time last year in a large New York depart- 
ment store I purchased for a specific purpose, a cer- 
tain number of yards of drapery fringe. I was in a 
hurry and completed my part of the transaction in 
short order, showing by my manner to the salesman 
that I had no time to waste. After my man had cut 
off the fringe and taken my money he stood behind 
the counter and suggested I might be interested in 
looking over their new line of cretonnes, that he was 
sure that some of their heavy goods would win my 
admiration, that I would be able to pick up some very 


good bargains in furniture if I would just let him 
take me to the next floor and turn me over to a friend 
in the furniture department. 

Justly or unjustly, because of that salesman’s 
actions which resulted in my being late for an im- 
portant engagement, I have put the store in which he 
works down on my mental list as one not to go to if I 
desire prompt and efficient service. 

I, like most other shoppers, have faith in my 
own judgment. By this I do not mean to say I am 
obstinate, but merely that if I am to be turned away 
from a decision about a purchase and persuaded to 
buy something else it must be done in a more tactful 
way than many retail salesmen employ. In other 
words, the salesman who suggests to me that I do not 
know what I want, irritates me. But my pet abhor- 
rence is the salesman with an air of superiority who 
tells me something I have asked for is no longer car- 
ried in stock because “No one is using that sort of 
thing any more,” giving me the impression that he 
believes I am a little behind the times. 

If I were a retailer, and had such a salesman in 
my employ, I would fire him as quickly as I would a 
proven thief, and consider that by so doing I had 
saved a considerable sum of money. 

“Get away from the set smile and the trite ex- 
pressions” is another item of instruction I would give 
to my employees, if I were a retailer. 

A smile is a charming thing if it signifies a sin- 
cere, kindly interest, but a set smile is not only a poor 
imitation of the real thing but it is a breeder of an- 
tagonism because it is so obvious a badge of insin- 
cerity. 

And as for the trite phrases of greeting with 
which most salesmen welcome you, their usage should 
be put in the same class with stock phrases of the 
bore who on a sweltering summer’s day tempts you 
to commit murder with his cheery phrase, “Well, is it 
hot enough for you today?” 

I could go on and write interminably about these 
kind of store practices which have antagonized me and 
in many instances, kept me from buying when I had 
fully intended to. But what is the use? Every man, 
including the retailer, knows as well as I, what the 
majority of these practices are and my idea is that 
my service to the retailer consists not in cataloging 
the mistakes in manner and manners of his sales 
people, but by reminding him that these mistakes do 
exist, have always existed and always will exist as 
long as human nature is human nature, and that he 
must be constantly on guard against them if he hopes 
to create and retain that most vital asset to his busi- 
ness, which for want of a better name we will call, 
customer’s good will. 

A merchant may work ten years to acquire good 
will for his store; a poor salesman can lose it for him 
in a less number of days. 
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THE LAUNDERING OF RAYON 


INCE rayon in many forms has taken such a friction nor to stretching while in a wet condition. 
definite and important place in the upholstery Because of the fact that rayon fibre is a hard-surfaced 
fabric industry, it is imperative that dealers inform substance, ordinary soiling is not tenaciously fixed and 


themselves concerning the 
properties of this new tex- 
tile fibre. 

There is probably no 
need at this time to refer at 
length to the composition of 
rayon fibre. In this maga- 
zine and elsewhere much 
has been written concerning 
its origin and construction, 
and the fact that this fibre 
although resembling silk has 
neither the wearing resist- 
ance nor the tensile strength 
of silk, should be a matter 
of common knowledge in 
the textile trade. It is, how- 
ever, practically certain that 
only a small proportion of 
those who, as retail cus- 
tomers, purchase and em- 
ploy rayon fabrics in the 
furnishing of their homes, 
have a knowledge of its 
peculiar frailties, and it is 
for the purpose of enabling 
dealers to pass on this nec- 
essary information to those 
who buy and use rayon 
decorative textiles that this 
article has been prepared. 

Every year rayon as a 
fibre is likely to be more 
and more employed in fur- 
nishing materials, that being 
subjected to the ordinary 
vicissitudes of household 
use, become soiled before 
the customer considers that 
their usefulness has passed. 
The question of cleaning or 
laundering, therefore, arises 
and without a proper knowl- 
edge of how rayon textiles 
should be handled, much 
dissatisfaction may develop 





Fig. 1. 





its removal is rather a sim- 
ple matter, but because 
rayon is, in most cases, 
mixed with cotton or some 
other fibre that absorbs the 
soiling substance, it becomes 
necessary to use more vigor- 
ous methods than would be 
required for rayon alone. 

As a general warning, 
it should be _ thoroughly 
understood that rayon 
fabrics should never be 
rubbed nor scrubbed. Rayon 
should not be boiled and, in 
most cases, particularly in 
fragile fabrics, should be 
washed within a netting bag. 

The Laundryowners’ 
National Association, after 
having made an exhaustive 
study of the subject of laun- 
dering rayon, has issued a 
bulletin to its members, de- 
fining the methods to be em- 
ployed and calling attention 
to the dangers that are to be 
avoided. Of the damage 
likely to be discovered, they’ 
mention seven that are the 
most prevalent: 

1. A loss of luster after 
the first washing, due to the 
removal of soluble sizing or 
mechanical finish. 

2. A dissolving or dis- 
appearance of rayon fibres 
when laundered for the first 
time. 

3. Shrinkage. 

4. Distortion of the de- 
sign due to the employment 
of a loose weave. 

5. Poor laundering 
qualities, due to design 
which did not take launder- 


for which rayon itself is in Fig. 2. ing into consideration. 

no way responsible. 6. Damages due to mis- 
Most rayon fibre becomes tender when wet, losing use by customers. 

even as much as 75 per cent. of its strength; therefore 7. Tears due to faulty handling while laundering. 


it is important that rayon fabrics be not exposed to In order to illustrate these dangers, typical exam- 
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ples of some of the results were published and be- 
cause of their graphic expression of rayon frailty, we 
are permitted by courtesy of the Laundryowners’ Na- 
tional Association, to reproduce them herewith. 
Figure 1 shows a condition that may occur in 
laundering where an article composed of pieces of 
cloth which may be cut from different bolts may 
suffer destruction in only one portion of the article. 
For instance, the example here shown is a shirt in 
which one sleeve with the exception of the cuff has 
been practically denuded of rayon. Investigation in- 





Fig. 3 


dicated that there was a likelihood that the destroyed 
sleeve was not made from the same piece or bolt as 
was the balance of the garment. 

In a factory where many rayon bedspreads are 
being made at the same time, it is conceivable that the 
body of the spread may have been made from one 
bolt of material whereas the bolster piece or the edge 
frill may have been made from an entirely different 
piece, one of which might possess some fault of manu- 
facture, which may not be revealed until the article 
is subjected to a laundering process. 

Figure 2 shows what may happen when a rayon 
article is treated with an alkali (soap) at a tempera- 
ture of above 180 degrees F. A similar disaster might 
be caused by the use of some strong bleaching agent 
in the laundering process. 





Figure 3 illustrates a type of material, of 
which a pair of curtains were composed that 
were washed in lukewarm water with soap 
and a small amount of alkaline builder, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the curtains 
were washed in a net and that every possible 
care taken, a shrinkage of over 8-inches de- 
veloped. The curtains which were originally 
72 inches in length shrank to 64 inches. When 
samples of the material, of which the curtains 
were made, were measured and simply soaked 
in water, containing a little soap in solution 
of 100 degrees F., it was found that a shrink- 
age of nearly 12 per cent, occurred (see illus- 
tration, Figure 4). ; 


Figure 5 is an example of material, 





Fig. 4 


ORIGINAL 


which, because of the looseness of its weave, is likely 
to suffer considerably in the cleaning process. The 
fact that rayon is an extremely smooth fibre and the 
openwork character of the cotton warps provides no 
secure grip upon the rayon, makes such a fabric liable 
to great distortion during laundering because there is 
nothing to prevent the warp threads from slipping 
upon the rayon filling so that the uniformity of the 
fabric is completely spoiled. 

In Figure 6 is illustrated a danger that may arise 
in. connection with a scalloped fabric composed partly 
of rayon and partly of cotton. The material in this 
case was a cotton warp, rayon filling bedspread, and 
in the process of stretching the bedspread after laun- 
dering, it was found that wherever the edge had been 
sewn into the rayon filling threads, the edging held 
fairly well but wherever it had been sewn to the cot- 
ton warp ends, it pulled out because of the tendency 
of the cotton warp to slip along the smooth rayon 
filling. Therefore, the only feasible way to dry and 
finish such bedspreads is to allow them to air dry 
without stretching. 

These points brought out in the investigation of 
the Laundryowners’ National Association, should be 
passed on to the customers of every retail store for 
two important reasons: 

First, in order that the customer may be properly 
informed with regard to the subsequent handling of 
her rayon furnishings ; 

Second, to prevent laundry owners and cleaners 
from being blamed for unavoidable changes which 
occur in the laundering of rayon, due to the structure 
of the material and not to the treatment applied. 

It should be borne in mind that a wide dissemina- 
tion of this kind of knowledge concerning the facts 
about rayon manipulation should benefit the rayon 
industry. Retail salesmen, who have been pleased to 
note the favor accorded rayon textiles, should pass on 
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such information as will enable the customer to avoid 
any of the dangers that are here illustrated. 





SEC’Y HOOVER ON THE COMING YEAR 
ere is a statement dealing with probable 
business conditions for 1927 sent out by Secretary 
of Commerce, Herbert Hoover: 

“No one will deny that 1926 has shown the high- 
est total production and consumption of industrial 
commodities of any year in the history of the United 
States. Except in the textile industry and parts of 
the coal industry, it has been a year of high degree of 
employment, which has been accompanied by the high- 
est peak in real wages because wage income for the 
country as a whole has slightly increased and cost of 
living slightly decreased during the year. Manufac- 
turing, the service industries, and commerce generally 
have continued to improve their methods, to reduce 
costs, and to improve services. In aggregate each 
industry appears to show substantial profits except 
the textile and some parts of the coal industry. While 
there has been a slackening in production and demand 
for several staple lines during the past few weeks, we 
enter the new year with no consequential overstock 
of manufactured goods. With the largest volume of 
construction during the past year ever known there 
may prove to. be some construction in advance 
of immediate needs, but slackening in this 
direction may be partially compensated by the 
assurance of a-larger amount of public con- 
struction during the next year. Savings of 
the country have shown a steady increase and 
there is ample cheap capital available. 

“The lag of agricultural recovery has 
continued and has been accentuated by dis- 
tressing crop failures in some localities. Cot- 
ton and some fruit crops beyond world de- 
mand have brought about prices below the 





Fig. 6 


cost of production of large areas of those commodities. 
There is a consequent lowered buying power in some 
agricultural sections. 

“Taking the foreign field as a whole, it shows 
continued progress toward balance of budgets; reduc- 
tion of floating debt ; greater stability in currency ; and 
somewhat diminished unemployment. The most im- 
portant exception has been the results of the British 
coal strike which left the world poorer by its inter- 
ruption to the progress of that country, but this is 
now happily over. Russia shows some economic im- 
provement ; and China, due to international trade rela- 
tions, still continues below normal. Each year sees 
progress in European political relations with fear less 
and less a dominating factor. 

“Combining all foreign and domestic tendencies 
with which we enter the New Year, while some of 
them are not so good as we could wish, others are 
most hopeful. To those who are interested in the 
movement of the business cycle, it is worth remarking 
that we have no inflation in commodities as prices have 
decreased rather than increased during the year. 
Moreover, the elasticity of credit through the Federal 
Reserve System, the absence of undue stocks of com- 
modities, the greatly enlarged information services of 
the country and wider understanding, (and thus better 
common judgment and caution) are all protections 
against violent movements. 

“The nation is making economic progress. Some 
areas lag behind others, and is content with the lag 
is an assurance of a lively sense of initiative and the 
best promise of remedy. Each individual tests the 
question of prosperity by his own setting and naturally 
applies his own test to his views of the economic state 
of the nation. If we use the more precise term ‘eco- 
nomic progress’ we find we have per capita as the 
result of the year 1926 more and better homes, more 
electric lights and power, more transportation, more 
roads, more substantial buildings, more radios and 
more automobiles, more savings, more life insurance 
and more of a lot of things. We also have more edu- 
cational facilities and more per capita circulation of 
newspapers and magazines than ever before.” 
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THE MID-WINTER FURNITURE MARKET 


; ORE and more furniture manufacturers are 
realizing the importance of investing their pieces 
of furniture with an attractiveness and vivaciousness 
which colorful fabrics and artistic blending of con- 
trasting woods makes possible, judging from the 
thousands of articles of furniture displayed at the 
ninety-eighth semi-annual exhibit of the Grand Rapids 
Market Association which opened January 3, at Grand 
Rapids, and will continue through January 22. 

The new designs all seem to point to an endeavor 
on the part of the manufacturer to impart more life 
to his products so as to add to the beauty of the home 
and thus enable the furniture industry to compete on 
more even terms with the automobile manufacturer, 
the chewing gum vender and the cosmetic maker for 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. Certainly the 
mid-winter market disclosed that the dealer and the 
public have gained from the intense competition now 
prevailing in the industry. More furniture values per 
dollar were offered than ever before by the manufac- 
turer. The importance of design as a vital factor in 
the successful merchandising of furniture seems to be 
more generally recognized than ever before. 

The mid-winter market proves that the industry 
is steadily progressing. New woods, new finishes, 
new combinations of materials and fabrics, all made 
their bow before a body of dealers who year by year 
reflect the demands of the public for more artistic 
home surroundings and who are becoming more criti- 
cal in their search for furniture that has turnover 
possibilities, furniture that will attract the eye of the 
user and which will advertise itself and incidentally 
the industry in the American home. 

The designs at this market covered a wide range. 
The trend toward Early American pieces continues. 
There were scores of suites and individual pieces ex- 
hibited based on this motif. This demand, which first 
made its appearance in the East some few years ago, 
due in part, no doubt, to the opening of the American 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, still is 
going strong in Eastern states and spreading itself 
over the country generally. There were a number of 
excellent reproductions of Duncan Phyfe sofas and 
chairs and other early American pieces. The number 








of Spanish pieces formed a fair proportion of the 
total, particularly in living room pieces. The usual 
number of adaptations of the Georgian, early English 
period, Louis XVI, were shown. 

Carving, too, seems to enjoy a growing demand. 
In upholstered furniture, this trend is perhaps due to 
the advent of “top rail’’ suites which offer splendid 
possibilities for embellishment with carved ornamen- 
tation. The number of upholstered pieces which had 
wood rails and posts were greater in number than at 
the midsummer market and apparently the demand 
for this type will exist for some time. A great many 
refinements have been made in the top rail suites since 
they first made their appearance on the market a few 
seasons ago. Some.very clever and pleasing combina- 
tions of upholstery and wood were shown. Some of 
the suites had top rails showing but the arms were 
upholstered; others had upholstered arm rests with a 
bit of wood showing at the front and back. There 
were numerous other combinations, showing the end- 
less variety of designs that can be worked out and 
which exemplify the spirit of the furniture industry 
in manufacturing suites that will sell easily and stay 
sold. 

In occasional chairs there were a large number of 
covers with small figured patterns. Linens, linen frieze, 
tapestry friezes, mohair friezes, fine damasks, velvets 
and a world of novelty covers were in evidence. The 
brightness and richness of the covers fill the present- 
day demand for more color and life in the home. The 
number of leather suites are on the increase. Browns, 
reds, greens, led in the coverings of leather. In woods, 
mahogany, walnut, maple and unusual combinations of 
veneers were used in the better grades of merchan- 
dise. Marquetry and inlay for decorative purposes 
seemed on the increase while painted ornamentation 
was not so pronounced as last season. 

For many, many seasons oak as one of the prin- 
cipal woods used on construction of furniture has been 
conspicuous by its absence, except in the cheaper 
grades. This year proved the exception. A number 
of furniture manufacturers of dining room suites 
brought some oak pieces and judging from their re- 
(Continued on page 135) 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


4k igzs diagrams shown herewith represent the cutting 

patterns of the pieces of fabric which constitutes 
the drapery on page 128. To obtain the full dimen- 
tions, the half sections of the festooned patterns 1 and 
2 must be repeated at the right of the vertical dotted 
line, which represents the center of each festoon. 
Diagram 3 represents the pattern of the cascade and 
diagram 4 shows half of the scalloped pelmet. The 
drapery as made up requires two festoons like dia- 
gram 2, one like diagram 1, and two cascades like 
diagram 3. By increasing the quarter inch squares 
shown in these diagrams to 3% inches, a pattern will 
be provided suitable for a window 5 feet 6 inches 
wide. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY ‘BUREAU 





HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 

past few months. If there are other reads of this maga- 
zine who are interested in the replies to any of these ques- 
tions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 

1. Where can a candle screen for the purpose of displaying a 
piece of needlepoint, be purchased? 


2. Address of some company who makes cushion filling machines, 
to sell for around $100 or less? 


3. Where can material called ‘Doulton Cretonne” be bought? 


4. Advise where small plaster statuary and plaques can be 
purchased? 


5. Names and addresses of manufacturers who make tea wagon 
wheels? 


6. Advise who are manufacturers of a cloth known as “Monks 
Cloth”? 

7. Where can oilcloth, such as is now being used in high colors 
for draperies, be secur 


8. Where can old-fashioned rag rugs be made, out of wool rags? 

9a. Advise who manufactures artificial rugs in imitation of a grass 
plot, used for window and stage decoration. 

9b. Where can lawn umbrellas be obtained? 

10. Names of firms who can supply rugs or carpets known as 
“Angora”? 

11. Where can figured rayon silk in 40 or 45 inch width, suitable 
for curtains, be purchased? 

12. Advise who is the manufacturer of “Lenox China’? 


13a. Recommend a manufacturer of antique and Colonial foot 
stool frames? 


13b. Also makers of davenport “eo chair frames of English type, 
suitable for covering with Arthur H. Lee & Sons tapestries? 


14. Advise where period hardware can be obtained? 


15, Advise if there is a concern or mill who stocks or makes a 
cotton material resembling imported Belgium linen for covering? 


16. Who carries very wide burlap (150-inch wide)? 
17. Advise where floor linens can be obtained? 


18. Should a cushion, fastened permanently to frame on back of 
chair, have only horizontal divisions and should it be filled with 
feathers and down or all down? Would a cushion, divided into 8 
sections be more yielding filled with down? Should a pillow (28 
inches long on to 0 inches on bottom, 18 inches high and 3% 
inches thick on_e ges, divisions 4% inches wide, allowing an inch 
for expansion, filled with feathers and down) have the right degree 
of softness? Should seat cushions, which are to be 4 inches thick on 
edges, be made with 5 inch divisions, with just 2 longitudinal divisions 
or should they be made same as the pillows? 


19. Inform writer of firms who can successfully treat upholstered 
furniture in the elimination of moths? 


20. Who can supply pillow forms filled with Kapock? 


21. Where can a highly carved console table, similar to that on 
page 117 of the May issue, be obtained? 


_22. Would appreciate knowing who makes a rug with 3 or 4 yarns 
braided and woven into a basket effect? 


‘ Ra Firms’ who carry curly maple reproductions of Early American 
esks! 


24. Who is the manufacturer of Oneidacraft? Also trade mark 
name of Master Craftsman? 


25. Where can. fountains of Colonial design be purchased? 








THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE DINING ROOM TREATMENT 
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WITH: Fre 


McDona_p—Beginning with the first of the year, 
Wallace J. McDonald, formerly of Rosenthal, Findlay 
& McDonald, assumed charge of the drapery and up- 
holstery department of Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., 
at 21 E. 26th Street, New York City. 

Mr. McDonald has travelled in various terri- 
tories for a considerable number of years and has a 
very extensive acquaintance in the trade. On his with- 
drawal from John Darling & Co., about 4 years ago, 
he became a partner of Walter E. Rosenthal and Nor- 
man Findlay in the founding of the firm, which bears 
their name, and by his active promotion of the lines 
handled assisted in the building up of a very fine busi- 
ness, which was brought to a close by mutual agree- 
ment at the end of the year. Mr. McDonald brings 
to his new firm a splendid merchandising record, a 
thorough knowledge of the upholstery industry and an 
unusual degree of commercial activity. Mr. McDonald 
assumes charge of this department just at the time of 
its removal from one of the upper floors of the Clar- 
ence Whitman building to the ground or store floor, 
which with handsome facade and show windows, faces 
on Madison Square Park. 

In its new location and reorganization, this de- 
partment of Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., will 
undoubtedly add to the successes of the past and take, 
in the near future, a still larger place in the drapery 
and upholstery field. 

S1EGEL—Mortimer J. Siegel, for many years with 
Moskowitz Bros., New York and before that with 
Loeb & Schoenfeld Co., joined the Curtain Corp. of 
America on January 3rd. In addition to his executive 
duties at the New York office, he will take care of 
the trade through the Middle West territory and in 
Boston. 

Haper—Harold E. Haber of Kessel & Haber, 
returned recently from a trip to the foreign buying 
markets. His purchases abroad, which include an 
extensive line of linen and mohair friezes, are now on 
display at his showrooms, 

BapisH—Carl Badish, formerly with Nottingham 
Lace Works, has started in business in the wholesaling 
of drapery fabrics, under the name of Badish-Schoen 
Co., Inc., New York City. 


BUYERS 


AND SELLERS 


LeE—Robert M. Lee, only son of Mortimer M. 
Lee, is now representing his father’s firm in Chicago 
and the Northwest. 

GREENEWALT—The International Jury of the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition has awarded to Mary 
Hallock Greenewalt of Philadelphia, a gold medal for 
her work in developing illumination as a means of 
expressing emotional values, In our April, 1925 issue 
we covered Mrs. Greenewalt’s work very thoroughly. 
Her inventions all relate to the automatic presentation 
of electrically projected colors as the notes are played 
on an organ. 

BarBE—A. M. Barbe of the Barbe-McKenzie 
Corp., has withdrawn from the firm, his resignation 
as an official taking place in December. Mr. Barbe 
has a wide acquaintance in the trade, having travelled 
for a number of years from New York to the far 
West, and during the period when his principal per- 
sonal interests have been located in New York, he has 
kept in close touch with all of the territories covered 
by his firm. At present, we are not in a position to 
announce Mr, Barbe’s future plans but may do so 
when certain negotiations now under way, or others, 
are completed. 

HANNIBAL—Thomas Hannibal of Los -Angeles 
starts on a tour of the world the first of the year. 
Mr, Hannibal is one of the oldest subscribers to THE 
UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DeEcORATOR, having taken 
our publication from the first issue, thirty-eight years 
ago. He is the head of the Washington Drapery Shop 
and the Hannibal Mfg. Co., being probably the oldest 
Venetian blind manufacturers in the United States. 
Mr. Hannibal’s. work has been excellent, some of the 
latest being in the new art museum of Los Angeles, 
all the walls being covered with an all-wool fabric 
made specially for same, also the Shrine Auditorium 
stage draperies, this stage being said to be the largest 
in the world, 

SEEBACK—Paul C. Seeback will represent Morton 
Bros., Inc., in New York State and New England, 
starting January Ist. 

GrapwoHt—After representing his firms as Resi- 
dent Buyer in this City for thirty-three years, Meyer 
H. Gradwohl resigned December 31st. The accounts 
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will hereafter be taken care of by Littman & Storch, 
112 W. 38th Street, viz.: Kaufman & Straus Co., 
Louisville, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, B. 
Lowenstein & Bros., Memphis and Maison Blanche, 
New Orleans. 


Coss—Boughton Cobb, recently in charge of the 
drapery department of Amory, Browne & Co., has 
accepted position of manager of the blanket mill divi- 
sion, for Clarence Whitman & Sons. 

Mi1zENER—H. R. Mizener is representing the R. J. 
& R. Ritchie Co., Inc., in the South and South West 
with headquarters at Houston, Texas. 

PosNER—Lawrence J. Posner, who for the past 
three years has managed the drapery department of 
the Mulhouse Mills (Jacob S. Burnheimer & Bro.), 
has joined the converting staff of the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. 


OBITUARY 





SAMUEL FEIN 
lag Fein, Treasurer of Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., 

Inc., died of pneumonia on December 30th at his 
home in Woodmere, Long Island. 

Mr. Fein was well known in the upholstery and 
drapery fabrics trade and had a host of friends who 
will regret his passing. He had been associated with 
Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc., for the past four years. 
Mr. Rosenfeld, also of the firm pays him high tribute 
as a friend and associate. 

The deceased leaves a widow and two sons, aged 
twelve and eighteen. 


Epwin W. KNappP 

_ W. Knapp died suddenly on December 12th 

at his late residence in New York City. At one 
time Mr. Knapp was one of the best known and most 
popular salesmen in the lace curtain trade. He entered 
the employ of Mills & Gibb, in their curtain depart- 
ment as a boy and became the assistant manager. 
Leaving there to become sales manager for the Lehigh 
Mfg. Co., later changed to the Quaker Lace Co. He 
continued with this concern for some twenty years. 

About six years ago he resigned his position, re- 
tiring from the curtain business. Mr. Knapp was 
sixty-five years of age and is survived by his widow. 


CHARLES O. SWALM 
eon O. Swat, Secretary and one of the 
founders of Oehrle Bros. Co., died at his home 
in Philadelphia, on Saturday, December 25th. 
Mr. Swalm was 73 years old and had been active 
in the textile industry for over forty years. The de- 
ceased was also active and interested in community 





affairs and was a member-of the Oak Lane Methodist 
Church, a member of Meridian Sun Lodge No. 158. 
He is survived by his widow, a daughter and four 
sons. 
Major More te F. Cross 


 & peetee date of December 28th, Clarence L. Beards- 
ley of the firm of Cross & Beardsley, New 
Haven, announces the death on December 25th, of his 
partner, Morelle F. Cross. 

Major Cross was sixty-three years old and had 
been in ill health for some time. Major Cross earned 
his title while Commander of the New Haven Gov- 
ernor’s Foot Guards. He was a Thirty-second degree 
Mason, a member of the Union League, Sons of the 
American Revolution and the Descendants of the 
Mayflower. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter and a 
brother. 

Joun F. Hiccins 
Bas F. Hiceins, for thirty years buyer of the 


drapery department for Fowler Dick & Walker 
Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa., died on December 23rd. 


RosBert E. DEEKs 


O* January Ist, Robert E. Deeks, president of 
A. H. Notman & Co., Inc., died suddenly at his 
home in Rutherford, N. J. Mr. Deeks was fifty-nine 
years old. He had been with A. H. Notman & Co., 
Inc. for the past twelve or fourteen years, becoming 
president in July, 1926. Previously he had had con- 
siderable retail experience and for several years rep- 
resented the Butler Mfg. Co. of Syracuse. He is 
survived by a widow and one daughter. 


PROGRAM OF RETAIL FURNITURE 
INSTITUTE 

bes National Retail Furniture Institute, to be held 

in Grand Rapids on January 17th to 22nd, is offer- 
ing an interesting program with discussion leaders of 
a high order. Some of the subjects to be treated are 
as follows: “How to Make a Survey of Your Trading 
Area,” by R. E. Ellingwood, assistant dean, extension 
division, University of Wisconsin, who has conducted 
consumers’ surveys in several Wisconsin cities for 
products including furniture and home furnishings; 
“Design—Salesmaker” by Richard F. Bach of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City; “How 
to Merchandise Furniture on the No-Sale Policy and 
by Special Sales” by Martin L. Straus, president of 
the Hartman Corporation, operating eleven Chicago 
stores and one each in Milwaukee, Omaha, Denver 
and St. Joseph, Mo.; “How to Develop More Sales in 
Selected Fields,” by Homer J. Buckley of Buckley- 
Dement & Co., Chicago. 





NE. So FT 


ROSENTHAL, FINDLAY & MCDONALD DISSOLVE 
WT H the close of the year, one of the more recently 

formed partnerships of the upholstery field passed 
out of existence—the firm of Rosenthal, Findlay & 
McDonald, organized about 4 years ago by Walter E. 
Rosenthal, Norman Findlay and Wallace J. McDonald. 

The firm established itself as sole representatives 
for a group of mills in the silk, plush and madras 
fields. 

Due to the fact that each member of the firm had 
a strong following and personal acquaintance amongst 
upholstery buyers generally, coupled with the estab- 
lishment of an aggressive sales force, the business 
grew year by year, taking in larger quarters as the 
business expanded and making such changes in the 
representation of lines as were, from time to time, 
necessary. 

Changing conditions brought about the decision 
to dissolve the firm—Mr. McDonald and Mr. Findlay 
each making new connections which are announced 
elsewhere, while Mr. Rosenthal has made no announce- 
ment of his plans which may take him out of that 
section of the upholstery industry, in which he has 
been so conspicuously successful. 


ANNOUNCES “VAT DYED” FABRICS 
[Tt Is interesting to note that Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., 
in placing with the trade a new color book of case- 
ment cloth, make the declaration that these goods are 
“vat dyed.” 

Our readers may recall that in the March UpHoL- 
STERER, we gave a description and explanation of the 
various dye terms in current use, and to those familiar 
with the explanation of the term “vat dyed,” as there 
published and as generally understood in the dye and 
textile industries, it is unnecessary to explain that the 
employment of vat dyes represents the dyers’ supreme 
effort to produce color fastness. 

It is the best that the expert dyer can do, and 
Lee Behrens & Co., Inc., by stating the character of 
the dyes employed, are stimulating an interest in the 
meaning of dye terms that will undoubtedly have a 
beneficial effect in developing a knowledge of the truth 
about dye substances. 


ORGANIZE OWN SELLING FORCE 
WITH the first of the year, the firm of Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co., whose upholstery and drapery 
lines were formerly distributed through the firm of 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., organized their 
own sales organization for the purpose of distributing 
their fabrics direct to the trade. Norman Findlay, 
formerly a partner and one of the founders of the 
firm of Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., has 
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charge of the department and the lines are on display 
in the sales office on the 14th floor of the Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co. Building, 468 Fourth Ave. 


WESTERLY TEXTILE LINE. 
THE Westerly Textile Co., Westerly, R. I., announce 

that in their Spring line, they are featuring a wide 
range of draperies, including cotton marquisettes, 
rayon gauzes and taffetas. Among the spreads, they 
are showing Colonial rayons, striped and figured, plain 
celanese taffetas and antique satins. This company 
has published a book called “Rayon,” treating on the 
matter of rayon from various angles and they are 
sending out free copies upon request. The sole dis- 
tributors of their line are A. Wimpfheimer & Bro., 
Inc., 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HOLD SALESMEN’S CONVENTION 
QO» DecemsBer 27th and 28th, Morse, Driscoll, Hunt 
& Co., Inc., held a salesmen’s convention at their 
New York office. 

The 27th was spent in examination of the firm’s 
new line. At night the sixteen men and four depart- 
ment heads present took the Fall River Line for Bos- 
ton. A special dinner was served them in a private 
dining room and the evening was pleasantly spent. 
On Tuesday there was a visit to the mill where every 
salesman was instructed in the making of curtains to 
the extent of actually working the machines in the 
factory. 


SADINOFF & WENDROFF REMOVE 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Sadinoff & Wendroff, 

Inc., that they will move to their new uptown 
establishment at 16-18 West 22nd Street on or about 
January 15th next. This will afford them double their 
present capacity for the manufacture of their lines of 
bullion fringes, tassels and other drapery trimmings. 
They will remain at their present factory and sales- 
room at 141-145 Wooster Street until that date. 

They have increased their capital stock to $100,- 
000, the officers of the corporation being Isaac Sadi- 
noff, president, and Louis J. Wendroff, vice-president 
and treasurer. 


KARPEN’S XMAS BONUS PLAN 

S, Karren & Bros., the well known furniture manu- 

facturers, in announcing the Christmas bonus for 
employees of 1926, inaugurated a plan whereby each 
person in their employ on December 24th would re- 
ceive a bonus upon his or her earnings for the year 
1926. 

The employees were divided into 9 classes, as 
follows: 1 year or less, 1 to 3 years, 3 to 5 years, 5 to 
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8 years, 8 to 11 years, 11 to 15 years, 15 to 20 years, 
20 to 25 years, and all over 25 years continuous 
service. 


INCREASE STOREHOUSE SPACE 
Peck & Hitts Furniture Co., New York, have pur- 
chased the warehouse formerly occupied by the 
great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., at the corner of 
Bay, Provost & First Streets, Jersey City, N. J., to be 
used as a store room for their furniture, carpets and 
linoleums. 

The firm is also enlarging their showrooms at 
215 W. 35th Street. They will now have about 60,000 
square feet devoted entirely to the display of furniture 
and floor coverings, kept in stock for immediate de- 
livery. 


A NEW WOOD FILLER 

(asinet makers and repairers of furniture will be 

interested in a new material that has come into 
the market for the purpose of filling cracks, old screw 
holes and broken or dented woodwork. The material, 
which is known as plastic wood is, to all intents and 
purposes, exactly what the name implies. It may be 
handled like putty and on hardening, it may be treated 
exactly as wood with the additional advantage that, 
having no grain, it will not split, warp nor crack. 


S. WOLF & SONS IN NEW MILL 
THE new mill of S. Wolf & Sons, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of window shades, curtains, portieres, and 
cushions, is situated at the Northeast corner Berks & 
Howard Streets, Philadelphia. It occupies approxi- 
mately 12,000 square feet of floor space. 
This firm is retaining their former headquarters 
at 26 South Second Street for use as a salesroom, in 
addition to the salesroom at their new mill. 


NEW REPRESENTATIVES FOR BAILEY & GRIFFIN 
Batey & Grirrin in New York have appointed 
George C. Macdonald to represent them in Boston, 
New England and New York States and Norman I. 
Hans to cover the Central States and Chicago. 
Mr. Macdonald’s office is at 420 Boylston Street, 
3oston and Mr. Hans will be at 29 E. Madison Street, 
Chicago. 


WALLISER OPENS NEW SHOWROOM 

A NEw western showroom has been opened by The 

H. F. Walliser Co. at 1704 Heyworth Building, 
Chicago. The Company offer a stock of trimming of 
all kinds, and for all purposes, based upon the ex- 
perience of five generations in the manufacture, mak- 
ing an appeal based not alone on originality of design 
and quality but on the operations of a new plant, 
equipped with special machinery. 





Gaset & Puiiips, Inc., manufacturers of period 

mirrors, art frames, cornices, consoles, etc., an- 
nounce that they have been unable to obtain space at 
the Chicago Furniture Mart, January 3rd to 22nd. 
They will display their line at the Palmer House, 
during the period of this market. 


Tue New York office of the Craftex Mills, Inc., of 

Philadelphia, has been removed to the Fifth Avenue 
Astor Bldg., 330 Fifth Avenue, where they have taken 
a suite on the eleventh floor. Henry Kest, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the firm is in charge of this office. 


S, Karren & Bros. recently issued a small booklet 

entitled the Glorious Adventure of Furnishings. 
This is a consumer’s publication and contains many 
interesting articles on home furnishings and _ illus- 
trations in color of some excellent furniture pieces 
and fabrics. 


LvtH & Powers, INc., selling agents for the Ameri- 

can Pile Fabric Co., have opened a new Chicago 
office at 610 Republic Bldg. R. B. Drysdale is their 
representative. 


QsTERMoor & Co., manufacturers of mattresses, box 

springs and church cushions, are opening new 
showrooms at 1 Park Avenue and expect to be in their 
new location on or about February Ist. 


Luts & Powers, Inc., New York, will remove on 

February first to 245 Fifth Avenue. They will 
occupy spacious quarters on the fifteenth floor of the 
new building which is located on the corner of 28th 
Street. 


fF’, A. Foster & Co., Inc., have opened a drapery 

style room at 330 Summer Street, Boston where 
they have a model cretonne. department in which is 
displayed cretonnes and accessories made of cretonnes. 


Tue Elms & Sellons Division of the National Fabric 
& Finishing Corp., have fitted up elaborate show- 
rooms at 79 Worth Street. 


, Bucuman & Co., INC., are removing their New 
York office to 1 Park Avenue, where they 
will be well established by February 1st. 


GTonE-CLINE CurTAIN Co., of Boston has opened a 
New York office at 330 Fifth Avenue with A. B. 
Vanderhoff in charge. 


SAMUEL Bere, jobber of upholstery fabrics, is now 
represented in Brooklyn by Jack Waldon. 


(Continued on page 139) 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


ATTRACTIVE CHINTZES AND TOILES DE JOUY 
NEw additions to the showing of the H. B. Lehman- 

Connor Co., are a number of chintzes and toiles de 
Jouy with carefully worked out patterns picturing 
scenes in early American history. These patterns are 
not executed in a sterotyped manner, but have a quite 
distinct romantic atmosphere which gives them an 
added interest. One line of these chintzes are called 
Haverhill. They are 36 inches wide and are in four 
different color combinations. 


ELMS & SELLON LINES ON DISPLAY 
THE line of the Elms & Sellon Division of the Na- 
tional Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., are now on 
display in the spacious new individual display rooms 
just completed at the firm’s headquarters, 79 Worth 
Street. 


A STRIKING HEAVY-WEIGHT RAYON DAMASK 
Quiver & KAuFMAN are showing an_ interesting 
heavy-weight rayon damask in a large pattern. 
The colors of the sample we have seen are gold and 
red to meet the demand for typical Spanish colorings 
in upholstery fabrics. 


COLORED THEATRICAL GAUZE IN STOCK 
Cotorep theatrical gauze for which there is quite a 

demand in the decorative trades, is included in the 
lines of Hermann Hartmann & Son. 


ROBERT ALDER’S NEW LINES READY 
Rosert ALDER Co., INc., have just brought out new 
lines of Gelino and point de Beruges. Their show- 
ing this year includes many novelties and a compre- 
hensive assortment of ruffled and fancy curtains. 
Goods from all their lines are kept in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


ADDS LINE OF HEAVY GOODS 
Tue Oakhurst Co. of New York, announces that to 
their line of drapery fabrics they have added a 


e 


complete assortment of upholstery fabrics in all of the 
different materials and weaves. 


GOOD DECORATIVE WALL PANELS 
For truly decorative wall panels, we have seen few 
more pleasing than the mille-fleur tapestry patterns 
displayed on the walls of the Weston Co. 
The patterns are in good taste of a size to make 
them suitable for use in almost any sized room and 
the different color combinations are very pleasing. 


COLONIAL DESIGN IN CRETONNES 

Ma4ksHa._t FIELp & Co., has recently put on the mar- 

ket a Colonial adaptation of a toile de Jouy. 
The pattern is named Liberty and depicts scenes in 
Early American history. There are eleven related 
subjects in the composition showing Mt. Vernon, 
Washington’s home, The Lexington Minute Men, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, the Ride of Paul 
Revere, Old North Church, etc. 


NEW FINISHED VALANCES BY THE YARD 

[N THEIR NEW line Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., 
are showing some interesting criss-cross ruffled 
curtains of fine laces. 

They also have on display their new cretonne 
valances by the yard which are out of the ordinary in 
that each valance is ready for consumer use. They 
are headed and hemmed with a lock stitch in duo-tone 
threads to match the colors in the pattern of the fabric. 
These cretonnes are in nine patterns and have a range 
of forty-six colors. 


IN THE LUTH & POWERS LINES 
Luts & Powers, INc., selling agents for the Ameri- 
can Pile Fabric Co., have brought out a new 54- 
inch velour made from selected yarns producing a 
permanent lustre finish. The name of the new fabric 
is Apfco. 
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They are also showing imported ramie linen with 
a twenty-five inch pattern and ramie linen friezes of 
high quality in six color effects against light and dark 
taupe backgrounds. 

Val-o-Drape is another new product. It is a 
valance made in all the principle colorings of the 
firm’s Apfco velour, embroidered with a straight line 
on the top pocket and with one and two-inch double 
color, bullion fringe. 


W. E. ROSENTHAL STILE TO HANDLE PIED- 
MONT PLUSHES 


.J UST as we go to press, we learn that W. E. Rosen- 

thal, formerly with Rosenthal, Findlay & McDon- 
ald, Inc., has retained the representation of the Pied- 
mont Plush Mills, for which his firm were formerly 
agents. Mr. Rosenthal has taken showrooms in the 
Cheney Building at 40 E. 34th Street, on the 7th floor, 
where he will display the Piedmont line. Here also will 
be the headquarters for the Rosland Rayon Corp., a 
new enterprise of which Mr. Rosenthal is the presi- 
dent. The latter firm manufactures rayon yarns of a 
superior grade, 





THE DINNER DURING BOSTON CURTAIN 
WEEK 
OF of the high spots of the Boston Curtain Week 
was the fish dinner held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tuesday, January 11th, when the Hon. 
Frederick W. Cook, Secretary of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, welcomed the visiting buyers to Boston. 
Buyers from over twelve states were present and fif- 
teen of the leading factors of Greater Boston were 
represented. 

Harry Scripture of Powdrell & Alexander gave 
a brief history of the ruffled curtain industry from its 
small beginning over thirty years ago, and then intro- 
duced Mr. Cook, who was the Speaker of the evening. 

These speeches were followed by a cabaret show 
which lasted over an hour and the evening was voted 
a great success by hosts and guests. 

The Committee in charge of dinner consisted of 
John W. Conquest and the New England representa- 
tive of THe UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
H. M. Waters. The hosts included: the Colonial 
Curtain Co., John W. Conquest, Arnold B. Cox, Mar- 
tin Mfg. Co., Modern Curtain Co., Kay & Co., Fabric 
Weaving Co., Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc., 
Smart Curtain Mfg. Co., John L. White, Stone-Cline 
Curtain Co., Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Fairclough 
& Gold, Inc., F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., the Andrew 
Dutton Co. and the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

As a business event, the Boston Curtain Week 
was so successful that the manufacturers are already 
planning the next one and their plans tend toward 
having ali of the displays under one roof in order to 
save the buyers’ time and energy, now somewhat 


wasted, by the necessity of riding here and there 
about the city to see the different lines. 


MISS HAMILL BECOMES TRADE STYLIST 
Ms VircInIA HamILt who has done a great deal 

of very valuable educational work for some time 
as teacher at the New York School of Fine & Applied 
Art, as lecturer at New York University, in the service 
of the Associated Dry Goods Corporation and as or- 
ganizer and manager of the American Department in 
Lord & Taylor’s, has concluded to become a trade 
stylist, and will open a bureau for a limited number 
of manufacturers of upholstery goods, furniture and 
wallpaper. 

The styling of a line is the one important factor 
in manufacture. Every buyer, whether a wholesale or 
retail buyer, is a styler and his stock represents his 
style. 

Now the manufacturer in turn who hasn’t some- 
body in his employ who has a creative faculty is suf- 
fering a great handicap. 

We speak of Miss Hamill’s adventure into the field 
of manufacturing because it opens a new thought. To 
be sure, Henri Creange, for some time with Cheney 
Brothers, is now styling for four firms, and his dis- 
criminative sense of the beautiful is bringing him a big 
income. 

You would not call Mr. Creange a public stylist ; 
in fact, we know of no public stylist; that is why Miss 
Hamill’s venture seems interesting. She has’ signed 
contracts with two manufacturers, and will confine her 
work in all to not more than eight organizations. 

Miss Hamill did excellent work at Lord & Tay- 
lor’s among the salespeople and among the executives, 
and she has reached the conclusion that she can be of 
some help to manufacturers. 


ART IN INDUSTRY 
Page H. SHERRILL, writing in New York, a new 
publication, says: 

“Our foreign trade in manufactures has reached 
its present preeminence through standardization. For 
this we have not only our manufacturers to thank, 
but also the brilliant leadership of Secretary Hoover. 
But to maintain that supremacy something new is 
needed. That new thing is the artistic betterment of 
the standardized type. In other words, furniture made 
in Grand Rapids and sold abroad must be improved 
artistically if it is to keep its present success in foreign 
markets. This is equally true of other American- 
manufactured articles. 

“The manufacturers need to have their designers 
trained by art schools which are not content to teach 
dilettanti but which insist that their student body be 
composed mainly of men and women seriously earning 
their living in the arts and crafts. Art schools should 
be full of breadwinners.” 
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FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
target of attack, but the subject is a big subject and it 
is a triangular topic for discussion. 

The American carpet and rug trade is well organ- 
ized; the United States government is naturally well 
organized ; but the Oriental rug men are not. 

It would seem only a fair solution of this and 
other evils to call for the immediate get-together of 
the Oriental importers. 

If the Government establishes that there is price 
fixing in the country of origin or undervaluation, the 
appraiser can impose duties on the basis of the United 
States valuation. 

At least, this is the attitude maintained by the 
Government. The Oriental rug trade should be organ- 
ized not only to defend their interests but to aid the 
Appraisers’ Office in establishing an equitable policy. 
Without organization, they would simply contribute to 
a situation which is already too chaotic. CC. R. C. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 116) 


James McCormick has been named to succeed the 
late Charles J. Neligh, the Pacific Coast representative 
of the Quaker Lace Company, and Arthur P. Sicher, 
of San Francisco, will continue to assist in selling the 
line in a part of this territory. 

Henry Peters, artist and interior decorator of San 
Francisco, residing at 1519 Newcomb Avenue, passed 
away of a heart attack, December 11. He is survived 
by his widow, Alma Peters, and two sons. 

William M..Stevenson, managing director at San 
Francisco for W. & J. Sloane, will leave on a world 
tour early in January, sailing for the Orient on the 
liner Belgenland. He plans to make a study of the 
weaving and decorative arts of the Philippines, Japan, 
China, India and Asia Minor, and will make an ex- 
tended stay in the rug markets of the Far East. 

The firm of Jones & George, specializing in in- 
terior decoration and the handling of antiques, has 
moved from the location at 445 Mason Street, San 
Francisco, occupied for several years, to splendid new 
quarters on Sutter Street, near the Old Mahogany 
Shop. T. A. CHURCH 





BREAKING INTO THE BIG GAME 
(Continued from page 110) 

from the factory to the hotel. There is no additional 
cost of handling merchandise from factory to ware- 
house, from warehouse to store, from store to hotel. 

In some instances, the contract includes the hang- 
ing of draperies, laying of carpets and placing of 
furniture; but in other instances, it involves simply 
the delivery of the goods, the workrcom charges being 
outside of the contract. 





One of the most difficult problems that a contract 
department has to contend with is finding the men 
qualified to handle the work. 

It’s a great business to get into, if you get into it 
right, but it is not all clear sailing, and that is why we 
have taken the trouble to analyze the subject. 





THE MID-WINTER FURNITURE MARKET 
(Continued from page 125) 


ception by the trade, oak is coming back as one of the 
woods in the better grades furniture. Oak has always 
been a popular wood with the furniture man and for- 
merly was one of the most widely used woods in fur- 
niture but it lost favor when the era of “golden oak” 
and mission passed away and it went down into the 
lower grades. The renaissance of oak into the higher 
grades of furniture, dressed in new and appealing 
finishes and in the early English periods in which it 
shows off to such advantage may mean that it is here 
to stay again. One of the large manufacturers show- 
ing an oak dining room suite in co-operation with oak 
lumber manufacturers will stage a national advertising 
campaign in the early summer which, it is expected, 
will bring this wood before the public in a way that 
will revive old interest in it as a cabinet wood. - If 
successful in dining room pieces, the use of the wood 
doubtless will extend to pieces for other rooms. 

Another wood that was used to advantage at this 
market was chestnut. One manufacturer brought out 
a dining room suite in this wood. Some others used 
the wood for some of the smaller pieces of furniture, 
based on the French peasant types. 

The first week’s attendance attracted over a thou- 
sand buyers in round numbers. The number confi- 
dently expected before the show closes is 2500 or 
2600. The indications are that the business written 
at this market will be normal. In late years the cus- 
tom of holding “mid-season” markets in April and 
November has had some effect on the volume of busi- 
ness written at the regular semi-annual markets and 
this season will probably be no exception. The Grand 
Rapids factories and the other manufacturers who 
exhibit in the Grand Rapids market enjoyed an excep- 
tionally heavy business at the November market. 
Some of the buyers who placed heavy orders at the 
November market were back the first week of the mid- 
winter market and added to the orders placed in No- 
vember. 

The Grand Rapids Market Association provided 
a number of entertainment features for the visitors, 
chief among which was a banquet on January 12, at 
which buyers and salesmen were guests. Will Rogers, 
the nationally known comedian, was the headliner at 
this party. The salesmen representing lines which ex- 
hibit in the Grand Rapids market had a banquet on 
January 8. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING SEASON, 1927 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner in charge of New 
York salesrooms, Clarendon Bldg., New York and vicinity, New 
York Central and New England States, Walter Zust, Middie West 
and South; H. D. Phillips, Pacific Coast territory; A. Theo. Abbott, 
the firm’s ‘representative on the road. a 

ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of 
Middle and North West; . A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; R. U. Alexander, New York 
State and New England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; Oscar Mueller, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; = Kelly, Illinois, Towa, Wisconsin 
me issouri; Jos. Anderson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long 
Island; H. B. alee seca South ; John P. Fox, ew York City, 
Brookl; mn and Newar 

ALTMAN, B. & CO. (Wholesale) —Frederick Meade Stone, Philadel- 
jhia, Baltimore, Washington, New England and New York State; 
Edward O. Wilhelms, Middle West to Pacific Coast; V. P. Daly, 
New York City and "Metropolitan District; William H. Robertson, 
House. 

AMERICAN SHADE MACHINE CO.—H. A. Howard, Gen. Megr., 
80 Federal St., Boston, New England; A. H. Coffin, Rm. 1019, 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City, New York District; Harvey L. 
Albert, 80 Federal St., Boston, Southern States; Emory Ariel, 
80 Federal St., Boston, Middle West. 

AMERICAN PILE FABRIC CO. (Luth & Powers, Inc., Sole Agents) 

—R. G. Powers, important cities of the Eastern States and New 
York office; Joseph A. Sommer, Sales Manager Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Pittsburgh and part of Ohio; R. B. Drysdale, 
Chicago office, Michigan and Wisconsin; J. W. Faulkner, Chicago 
office, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa and Illinois ; Ray- 
mond Mauder, New York State, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
R. T. Duncan, Grea ew York; Jos. S. Cohen, South from 
Virginia to Texas and Oklahoma; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast, 
a West; R. L. Evans and Victor Page, New York office; 

J. Luth, General Manager, BS ae and New York office. 

AMORY, “BROWNE & CO.—H. E. Benson and Edson Benguerel, 
New York a7 and territory. 

APT NOVELTY CO., INC.—Samuel E. Parness, Pittsburgh to 
Missouri; Milton Stern, the state of Pennsylvania, New England 
States and New York State 

ARACOMA-KENTON CO., INC. —F. W. Snook, Coast; Raymond H. 
Lee, New England; R. B. Hamilton, New York City; W. J. 
McJannett, Canada; Samuel Sprintz, South; C. E. Dreis, Chicago; 
Edwin C. Kenton, Middle West. 

ARNOLD, CLARENCE F., & CO.—J. Laurens Kruse, Sales Man- 
ager, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and District of Columbia; G. I. Webb, New England, the South 
and Middle West. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Jr. 

BAECK WALL PAPER CO.—B. D. Meeker, Metropolitan district 
and Southeast; I. S. Sullards, Southwest; R. N. Graves, Middle 
West; A. M. Morgenthaler, Denver to the Coast; L. L. Vallentine, 
New England and Canada; R. J. Lowen, Foreign Agent. 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—Boston office, Geo. C. MacDonald in 
charge, 420 Boylston St., for Boston and New England and New 
York State; Chicago office, Norman T. Hans, in charge at the 
Heyworth Bldg., for Chicago and the central states. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, R. M. Metzger, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. 
Chase, Sales Manager. 

BE RNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond and Norfolk; Rudolf Cronenberg, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and the Middle West; W. O. Brown, Boston and New 
England States; R. C. Stoky, Southern States; A. C. Leggett, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Michigan ; Chas. S. Briddell, Balti- 
more; Larry Schenck, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin; Irving Brand, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; Adolph 
Lederer, Hugh Marky, Thomas F. Maloney, S. J. Wolferman, 
Howard Wolferman, Saul Kaufman, Jack Goodfriend, William Rasch 
and Harold Wolferman, Tener New York. 

BRISTOL COMPANY M. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, J. Stephen 
Reilly, F. Murray Bob, *. P. Victoria, S. M. Brodie. 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—William S. Cameron, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and East; John H. Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; Thomas Liv- 
ingstone, ‘Northwest; John J. Duffy, Ohio, St. Louis and Louisville; 
Thomas Rugg, Sr., Indiana, Illinois and Iowa; Joseph A. Gallagher, 
Chicago; Alexander D. Sutherland, South; Michael J. Downey, New 
York State and Pennsylvania; William F. Rigney, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pennsylvania; Thomas F. Girvin, Metropoli- 
tan district; Arthur S. Manning, New England territory; Thomas E. 
Rugg, Jr., North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan and Wis- 
consin ; Carl A. Dittrich, small towns in Pennsylvania. 

BRU NER. FRANCIS A., INC.—New York office, 151 Fifth Ave., 
Martin E, Reis, covering New York City and Middle West; J. H. 
Lewis, covering Greater New York. Chicago office, State and "Adams 
Sts., i. M. Twery covering Chicago jobbing trade, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, penncapells St. Paul, Minnesota, Omaha, Nebraska and St. 
a Missouri. J. Torpey covering Chicago Department Store 

ade. Wisconsin, ltinois and Dakotas. 

BRU NSCHWIG & LS—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; Norman T. Hans, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago; George F 
King, San Francisco. 





BURCH, A. F., CO.—E. A. Larson, Grand Rapids; H. J. Blanchard, 
Michigan; P” H. De Pree Wisconsin Minnesota and Iowa; L: 
Trankler, Ohio and New York; ‘ C. Trankler, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; E. S$. Conklin, Illinois, India, Kentucky and Tennessee; 
re. Rane Pennsylvania, Virginia and South; F. S. Allen, Pacific 


Coa 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—Selling offices in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Philadel- 
eo Pittsburgh, St. Louis and travelers covering the entire United 

tates. 

CARRILLO, R., & CO., INC.—Joseph A. Powers, State of New 

York Ohio, Michigan and cities of Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, Va.; Raymer B. Higgins, States of North Caroli ina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Arkansas and Texas; Barten Grommere, State of 
Illinois, city of Chicago, Grand Rapids, Wisconsin innesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa and Missouri; R. E ngland, New England terri- 
tory; James V. Reagan States of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Jamestown, Elmira and Binghamton of New 
York State and part of New ate Be Joseph A. Tresch, Denver, 
West of Pacific Coast; rae Halloran, Long Island, Brooklyn, 
and Connecticut; Richard P Cawley, Metropolitan district ; Julius 
Pressman, upper New York. 

CHENEY BROS. (Upholstery Department)—Arthur Hoffman; decora- 
tors, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, 
New York City; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manu- 
facturers, New York City; Ellard Colgan, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. Stephens, Ceieego and "Milwaukee: 
Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West; H. L.. Vallentine, Boston, New 
England, ry 2 York State; W. C. Spoerl, Denver and West; F. H. 
Drummond, 

COLONIAL CURTAIN CO.—Josey»h Popper, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, District of Columbia; W. 'N. Roloff, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, isconsin; Renther & Flynn, Pacific 
Coa Gicker, Kansas. 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO. —Boston, Mass., A» H. Abels, 
420 Boylston St.; Pee ~ Ill., A. Cohn, 1504 Heyworth Blidg.; 
Cievelead Ohio, A. J. Raine, 3063 E. 4th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 

H. Ringgold, Jr., 12th & Brown Sts.; San Francisco, Cal., Jos. 
z Tresch, 251 Post St.; Ssatile, By sag Barnhart Co., 1912 Fourth 
Ave. ; Montreal Canada, P Mount Royal Hotel; Los 
Angeles, Cal., Consolidated Tein May, 722 So. Los Angeles St; 
Baltimore, Washington and South, rs. Reginald A. Fry; Middle 
West, Chas. S. Cohn; New York City, Central Pennsylvania, and 
7 higan, Lester L., Wolff ; New York City and State and a 

W. Hewes; New York City and Brooklyn, A. Sircus; New York 
City and Newark, S. Pinner; New York City and East, A. Sircus; 
New York City, Geo, Lechner, Miss Abbie, E. M. Sivitz, Monroe 
Schenk, S. Lahnstein, M. Dody ‘k. 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP. —Chas. Braverman, Eastern repre- 
sentative; Lawrence Goldberg, Middle West; Mortimer Perlstein, 
Pacific Coast. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

ELLIS, W. C.—wW. C. Ellis. New York State; Simon Rosenthal, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania ; W. McLean, Middle West and Pacific 
Coast; C. D. Hester, Ohio and Indiana; J. H. Frank, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine; William Cass, Vermont. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Gold, Eastern Canada and New 
York State; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West ; J. H. Milne, Western 
States and Pacific Coast; E. R. Bennett, Southern States; 1: he 
Wirth, New England, New York State and Pennsylvania: A. “A 
Littlefield, Southern New England; F. J. Barnable, New York office; 
G. -ie, Greene. New York City and ew Jersey; | ie A Hollander, 
Chicago district; W. S. Brandvein, Middle States; G. M. Morley, 
Canada; W. Phillips, Ohio and Indiana. 

FAMCO ‘TAPESTRY MILLS. INC.—General representatives, New 
York: Jack Linder, Albert Klekner, Hugo Spitzer, Harry Kleckner, 
H. Finkelstein, vg | Cohen, Daniel Farraggi, Geo. Michalis, Ber- 
nard Drexler, Wm. Bratton; Minneapolis: ; Moss, Portland; 
R. R. Williams, Anthony, Kansas; E. K. Harmon, Chicago ; ee. -B, 
Kemp, Los Angeles. 

FELDSTEIN, CHAS. H. CO., INC.—H. A. Hohenadel, 1218 First 
National Bank Bidg., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 
24 India Square, Boston; Jacobs Bros., 912 Broadway, New York 


City. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU CO., INC.—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Southwest ; George W. Marquis, New York State 
and Canada; George R. Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; 
Ralph J. Buchman, South; Norman A. Arter, Pacific Coast; W. J 
Furlong, Boston; Dempsey, New England ; Sarkis Yagjian, 
Boston; George Murdock, New York City; Edwin B. Flanagan, 
New York City, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul Resnick, John 
Clynes, Paul Vollerman, New York City; Ray W. Russell, 
York City, Brooklyn, Long Island and Middle West and Southwest ; 
R. M. Jones, Pacific Coast; Joseph Shanfield. Middle West; 
Brown, New York State and New England; S. G. Demain, New 
York City. 

GROSFELD, ALBERT, INC.—G. W. Darling in_ charge of Chicago 
showrooms, 1244 N. Clark St., Chicago; Pacific Coast representative, 
Sam. D. Siegel, Harris- Newmark Bldg, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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as ap 14g oe oy Lifton, East and Middle West; D. J. Gettler, 
Booth, D. Mishkind, Metropolitan district and showroom ; 
A. z Weaniknight, West and South. 

NEUMAIER, EUGENE & CO.—V. L. Emmet, large cities of Middle 
West, Baltimore Washington; S. Rosenthal, Metropolitan district ; 
Robert Levy, W. Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania ; 
Eugene ee ge = ia, Richmond, Bhan igs, Chicago and 
Northwest; G. C. King, Far West, Northwest, Southwest and 
Pacific Coast; E. A, Benson, Iowa, illinois and surrounding terri- 
tory; H. A. ‘Nasatir, Chicago and gg | territory. 

NICOLS, GEORGE & CO.—New York City, T. F. Bennett; large 
Eastern cities, C. M. Weimer; Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 

F, Costello ; Nee district, J. M. ey yt Metropolitan 
district; J. C. Fox, Middle West; Atlanta office, J. R. Weymouth, 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta, South ; oa office, E. F. Wilson, 
1906 Republic Bldg., covering Chicago; D . Colville, Chicago office, 
Middle est; Boston office, G. T. ; a? atrick, 99 Chauncy St., 
New England; San Francisco office, L. E. Whitehill, 833 Market 
St., Pacific Coast; Kansas City office, A . Creamer, 210 W. 8th 
St. Southwest and Far West. 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius 
Herbott, Philadelphia ; M. Hamburger, New York office, New Eng- 
land States ; Wm. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern 
States; Arthur H. Faul, Chicago office, Chicago and Middle West; 
H. R. ‘Blanck, Eastern Penns ey tranie, 2 Delaware, New Jersey, New York 
State and Canada; Arthur Faul, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Southwest; Geo. F. Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States. 

OLIVER & KAUFMAN, ING.—E. Stevens, 38 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, New England; Bruno Loevy, Mond Beilevue, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast; Oscar Loewe, Pennsylvania—Southwestern part; 
R. H. Hollahan, 35 E. 20th St., New York City, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; Jack Diamond, Northwest. 

ORINOKA MILLS— William L. Wa mee Robert J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, orgs = a val Emmett Gray, 
Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry Huyler. 

ORSENIGO CO., INC.—Eugene J. Orsenigo, Middle West; J. A. 
Dunleavy , South and ee wee ~~ en Denver to Pacific 
Coast; F. O. Denecke, East; W Poulson, Wolff, New 
York City; F. M. Dickinson, R. A. Parodi and ; H. Buck, show- 
room 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO. —Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, 
ened Schultze, William E. Dobson, Paul V. Jester, and George 

eerow 

PAYNE & CO. og Cahill, North Central and Eastern territory; 
Francis L. Dubbs, Central 1 Western; Walter L. Coleman, Indiana, 
Kentucky and Michigan; Samuel M. Ball, Southern Ohio and 
River territory; Charles E. Young, City and Western Ohio. 

PERSIAN ROY MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mar., H. Harper, G. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw; Charles S. Darling, an Francisco office. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Metropolitan district; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant man- 
ager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; T. L. 
Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 
Manager New York office; John D. Valentine, Albert W. Thomann, 
C. O. Hedges, Metropolitan district; Edward G. Mullen, Boston, 
also New England; Joseph Connolly, New York State; Walter R. 
Douglas, San Francisco, California and Pacific Coast; Clyde Men- 
denhall, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington and prin- 
cipal cities in Ohio; McCauley & Davenport, Chicago and Middle 
West; M. Firth, Southern territory; Walter Doell, Pennsyl- 
vania; Max B. Hilbert, ecial representative: 

PORTAGE DRAPERIES refs) —John S. Taylor, L. A. Scott, Kendall- 
ville, Ind., Ohio, Michigan, 1 ndiana and Illinois; E. A. Larkin, 
Chicago, Ill.; Wm. H. Romaine, Pacific Coast; Bernard Lewis, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York City; I. Silverstein, New Eng- 
land, Ohio and New York State; A. Alexander, Richmond, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia. ; 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland; H. E. Scripture, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, New York State; H. C. Lockwood, New York City; 

F. A. Baird, Middle West; E. V. Pollard, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City; T. B. Wilson, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York 
State; R. W. Hicks, Southern States; H. M. Burgin, Pacific Coast; 
a: ~ Wellington, New England; A. C. MacDonald, Boston and 

anada. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. oe Middle and North West; 
C. F. Judd Chicago office: Chas. Darling, Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco; James Mackie, New York City and House. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC. —Upholstery and Drapery Dept., Chicago 
office, Rm. 1112 Heyworth Bldg., 29 E. Madison St., covering the 
Chicago district and entire Middle West; M. J. McCarty, Morris 
Mondschein, C. Griglick, Alfred Mondschein, O. Hebel; San Fran- 
cisco office, 180 New Montgomery St., covering Pacific Slope, H. O. 
Todd; New York City and New England States, E. L. Schnell; 
New York City and Pennsylvania, also Baltimore ‘and Washington, 
Harold Mondschein; Home Decorations Dept.: Middle Western 
States, Matthew Magnus, New England and Middle Atlantic ner 
John Philos Baker; South, Mark Soroko; Pacific eae. H. O. Todd 
New York City and Westchester County, A. K. Perlman. 

ROUSMANIERE, sooo a py & CO.—New York, John S. Wylie, 
Manager, Louis Kresek, Jr., L. Kindt, J. P. Connolly, Henry J. 
Dickert; Chicago, Thomas "* ‘Walsh, C. M. Kelley, H. Z. Malo; 
Baltimore, E. G. Freburger; Boston, Henry Brookshaw, Clarence 
c. Edwards; Los Angeles, Clarence P. Roberts; St. Louis, Walter 
R. Wild, J. C. Henley; New Orleans, W. F. Dabney; Philadelphia, 
Warren Supplee, 1011 Chestnut .. Philadelphia. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO. —George H. de Luna, headquarters 
1133 Broadway, New York City, Middle West; R. J. Travis, office 
1122 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Northwestern states; L. 2 Leeson, 
headquarters Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, the “ae, & . J. Bald- 
win, Sr., South; Charles Wilson, New England; M. M. Gordon at 
New York office. 

ROYLE, GEO. & CO.—Carl Klose and W. H. Bergen, New York, 
New England, Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, South and 





Sy 
Southwest; M. and Ed. C. Whiteman, Chicago and entire 
5 West, North a West and North East States; James Gillies, 

‘acific 


RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill R rer, New York City, New England, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and i Fags William S. Cashel, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia; Jos. L Neal, New York State; "Wesle 

iborn, Metropolitan district; Geo. T. Wood, North and Sou 
Carolina and Virginia; Jos. N. Mackey Ohio, Michigan, and In- 
ae © Geo. E. Krick, South and Southwest; C. E. Gabel, 2232 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago; M. W. Keefer, ‘Pennsylvania; W.. J. 
Genan Pacific Coa 

SABEL & PHILLIPS, INC.—Sam D. Siegel, Pacific Coast; S. H. 
Phillips, West; M. T. M ers, East and Middle West; Albert A. 
Phillips, Dave ‘Gilman and E.’ M. Goldsmith, Metropolitan district. 

SCHMIEG-HUNGATE & < ebgg | ig INC.—Miss Ruth Alden, 

6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SCHNEIDER'S, PETER SONS & CO., INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 
New England and New York; B Bscin T. Hans, Chicago and Mid- 
dle West; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast and East to Denver; 
James V. ” Reagan, ream Sm, Baltimore and Washington; Nelson 
A. Peters, South; James A McFarland, New York, ennsylvania 
and Ohio; New York and Metropolitan ‘district, Joseph M Doyle, 
J. Henry Breitenbruch, Joseph Lampe, Joseph Tracy, Dudley 1d 
Lockwood; Philip A. Getiler, New England, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—M. Rubin, Baltimore and Middle West; 

Ralph Ormsby, Boston; Geo. B. Tivy & Son, St. Louis; C. Ries, 
Los Angeles and San "Francisco; O. L. Wynne-Roberts, Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada. : 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. oe F. L. Winston, F. J. Zimmerman, 
Frank Buris, J. Roth, Kauff, B. Goldman, Ben Fox. 

SOY KEE & co. —James e% McCann, East; Gregory F. Walsh, South 


and Wes 
STAHELL, * RIETMANN & CO.—West and Northwest, John Moench; 
New York State and part Middle West, M. Monash; part Middle 
West and pert ere ~~ P district, John R. Meltzer; New York 
ont and East osle; Pacific Coast, Messrs. Reuther & Flynn. 
TEAD & MILL ER R CO. —George Banker, Mgr., New York office, 
ora BF, Ave., New York and Boston; Thos "e. J. Tynan, Metro- 
politan district and Brookl n; Arthur a Miller, Middle West terri- 
tor Andrew M. Langwill, Mer. Cosco office, 1610 Heyworth 
Bl g., Chicago and Northwest; Frank M Rapalic, past © of North- 
west and Southwest territory, "out of Chicago il D. Hyde, 
Baltimore, Washington, New York State and New England; Benj. 
E. Devoy, Pacific Coast territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey 
and the Southern territory; Harold Davis, Philad elphia, part of 
Pennsylvania and New York State; Theodore M. Hillsley, Jr., New 
York Assistant. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Philadelphia office, 2100 West Alle- 
heny — Robert J. Freitag, Treas. and Sales | has. C. 
Peas and 7 W. Gleeson; Eastern office, 44 Franklin St., 


Providence, R. I., John H. Hill, Mgr., and George H. Hill; Southern 
onto. Y McBee Ave., Greenville, ’s. C., Hampton Smith, Mgr., 
and O. Jones. 


STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Scriven, New England, part 
of New York State and Canada East; Wm. H. Wri -. Philadel- 
pple and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio and the F. 

aeher, part of f New York State, Pennsyl vania, Ohio a the * South ; 
Homer C, Taylor, Chicago and part of the Middle West; T. A. 
Newman, Greater New York, Baltimore and Washinewen i Clarence 
E. Small, Middle West; Pierre Comper New land and the 
territory in the — "West; J. Jay Hill, Seif oast and the 
Northwest; Charles H Stecker, part of the South and West; Kent 

Mahaffey, Tilinois, Indiana and territory in the Middle West. 


STOR & ROMANN—Branch offices and managers, “esi 


pe. Ss . H. Connell, Charles Loftus, genent; icago, S. 
yman, C. F. Kurz, ‘assistant ; Boston, Charles A. McManus, Vic- 
tor F. Locke assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell ; Los Angeles, 


William S. Johnstone; traveling r pracentatives, George D. Garrett, 
D, J. Mahoney, Laughton Mather, es Oken; city representatives, 
Alvin P. Alton, George Koester, Wisser, Stephen Hitritz, 
Myron Dixon, Michael Redling, 4 M. Kelly and Arthur Pat- 
terson. 

TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—H. J. Mester, & Oto. Kentucky, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Alabama and eeeraie s H Baker, Western New York, 
Michigan and Northern Ohio; F. Jas. Schaus, Western Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo and nearby towns; CP. Mackey, Eastern New York; J. M 
Van Amburgh, Central New York. 

TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.—Gus. Yuder, Chicago and Milwaukee; Mor- 
ris Hyman, Philadelphia and Middle West; Edward R. Harris, New 
York State and New England; H. Nach man, Brooklyn; W. J. 
Greene, Pacific Coast. 

THORP. 1, H.. & CO., INC.—Boston, H Wood, Fred. — Veckley, 

rewster ; Philadelphia, Ralph D: Deily,, x Jennings, 
it x Bitting, H. G. Wolf; Chicago, A. D. Funk, A Dwar, Pacific- 
Coast, S. A. Davis, Chester M. Vallette; Ohio and’ Middle West, 
Harry H. Wallace; New York headquarters, C. ; Brooke S. J. 
Oliver, E. J. Beale, Albert Wethernow, H. V. Mooney, W H. Tut- 
hill, F, De Gilbert, {°e., J. Nagro, es A. Chastel, Aibert Jef coat, 
L. J. Dent, Clifford Clark, jones E Howlett, Carl Weren, Marry 
Toh Secor, James A. McNic ols, Edgar Smith, Edgar Green and 
ohn 

UNITED TRIMMING CO. —Emery Frank, Middle West and part 
South; George H. Hughes, New York State and East; Herman 
Knaster, Baltimore, Washington and South; Levinson & “Levinson, 
Coast; S. E. Friedrich, Metropolitan district ; E. Friedrich, New 
York showroom. 

VAN BLERKOM, DAVID CO., INC.—James H. Anstead, Western 
New York State; Seymour Buchler, part of Metropolitan district 
and Westchester county ; Harold D. Conawa , state of New Jersey; 
= E. McFarlin, New England States; W. Hudgins, North and 

outh Carolina; Ike Winner, Metropolitan district. 

WALEI SER, H. F. CO.—Cornwall Shire, Frank Morgan, Edward 
McKay, Edward Charvat, ee Schurr, Howard Duncan, Raymond 
Hendrickson, C. L. Smith, . Jacobson, John Kumpf, Lawrence 
Swanson. 

WEISER, A., INC.—J. Gluck, Philadelphia, Harry Raches, South 
Middle West and New England States. 

WIDDICOMB, JOHN CO.—Elton W. Daniels, Leo F. Troy, Fred 
Gardner, C. E. Block, R. F. Fuller and Chris Perkins. 
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WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—Mrs. eo H. Johnstone, George 
E. Krick, Seer C. Macdonald, H. O. 

WOLL, F. & CO.—New York office, wy sn. Bishop, Mgr., New 
York Cay? Boston office, J. P. King and Charles B. Foster ; Chicago 
office, Frank Talbot Mer Los Angeles, Whalen; St. Louis, 
Carrington Cabell, Inc. Cioedioad. A. Fleming, care ’ of Fleming 
Furniture Co. ; Cohanbind, CR Stevens; Detroit, Edward B B. Busby. 

ZENITH MILLS, INC.—James Strain, Pacific Coast and the far 
West; L. A. Beck, Central West, Iowa, eT Ba aeonsg Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin ; Young, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit gee Es Coleenieds, Goan Da ton, 
Indiana np. New York City and the Metropolitan district; H. D. 
Reis, ennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Southern 
States, Baltimore and Washington; H. R. Mizener, the Southwest, 
Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Memphis; Jos. Goodman, og York State, Ohio, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Indiana; T. A. Reid, New England States and 
Boston, office 115 Chauncy St.; New York office, 330 Fifth Ave., 
J. O. Young and Jos, Goodman. 

ZIMMERMAN, JOHN & SONS—R. C. Kelley, Philadelphia, New 
York and Chicago ; C. R. Sauer, Middle West; Carl Kinnaman, 
New England, New York and Pennsylvania; Thomas P. Coyle, 
Pacific Coast. 

ZODIKOW FRAME CO., INC.—Herman M. Zodikow, Paul Romano. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


Albert Leon & Son, Plainfield, N. J., furniture dealers, $150,000. 

W. H. Morrison, Inc., Statesville, N. -» department store, 
$100,000. 

Rhyne-King Furniture Co., Charlotte, N. C., furniture and depart- 
ment store, $100,000. 

Crawford, Scanlon Co., Los Angeles, Cal., draperies, furniture, 

» $150,000. 

” Commercial Draperies Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., to manufac- 
ture and deal in draperies, $25,000. 

Greenberg & Cooper, Inc., Brooklyn, to manufacture upholstered 
furniture. $10,000. David Greenberg, 1238 46th St., Brooklyn, is one 
of the incorporators. 

Belk-Robinson Co., Charleston, S. C., department store, $90,000. 

T. W. Morse Co., Taylor, Texas, dry’ goods, etc., $200,000. 

Hager & Bros., inc., the Lancaster, Pa., department store firm, 
$300,000. 

Geo. L.. Folkman & Sons, Inc., Warren, Pa., upholstered furni- 
ture, $100,000 

ieee Bros. , Inc., Union City, N. J., oriental rugs, $200,000. 
$15 sob. Dry Goods Co. . 4th & Main, Dayton, Ohio, to start with 
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Home Furnishings, Inc., Winston- Salem, N. C., $100,000. 

Soy Kee & Co., Inc., the New York importers “of Oriental goods, 
has incorporated for $500,000. 





THESE AMATEUR DECORATORS 
(Continued on page 119) 


If the prevalence of the amateur and the ignor- 
ance of the inexperienced free lance is a serious men- 
ace to the legitimate prosperity of the interior decora- 
tive industry and if the ignorant operations of the 
amateur bring the entire industry into disrepute, the 
legitimate trade has the possibility of forming an 
organization with sufficient numbers and _ business 
prestige to keep the amateur within the limits that his 
or her experience justifies—and that in most cases is 
merely that of a retail shopper with neither standing 
nor privilege in the wholesale trade. 





NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 132) 


(Coorer & DeLuna Corp., have taken larger quarters 
in their present premises, 267 Fifth Avenue. 


[THE Gitcurist Co., Boston, has been awarded the 
curtain contract for the new. Boston Statler Hotel. 


THe Charak Furniture Co., of Boston has opened a 
New York office at 1 Park Avenue. 


THE new telephone number of E. C. Carter & Son, 
New York, is Bryant 1720-1721. 
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S. P. BROWN CO. LEASES NEW DEPTS. 
P. Brown Co., 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
have taken over the rug, drapery; lamp and 
luggage departments of the Herz Store in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and they are taking possession on February Ist. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





SALESMAN—Covering Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 

sas, Oklahoma and Texas for one of the large lace 
manufacturers, desires to make a change, and would like 
to connect with manufacturer or converter desiring rep- 
resentation in this territory. Not interested in side line. 
Address “Midwest,” care The Upholsterer. 


WOMAN DECORATOR, graduate of New York Pro- 

fessional School of Interior Decoration, desires position 
as resident hotel decorator, charge of a department or will 
travel. My location now in Middle West. Address 
“Hotel Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUYER AND MANAGER wanted for drapery department 
by Indianapolis, Indiana department store catering to 
popular priced trade. Give a full history of your experience, 


state age, and salary wanted. Address “Indianapolis”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—DESIGNER, good draughtsman, competent to 

make architectural interior sketches showing furnishings 
and render same in color. The Colby Decorating Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


SALESMAN WANTED for the Pacific Coast; one who is 

well known to the retail, jobbing and furniture manufac- 
turing trade to carry a strong line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery fabrics on commission basis. Address “A. B. 
care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN who understands floor 
coverings and draperies as assistant to buyer in active 
department. A bright future is assured to the one qualifying. 
State experience and salary. S. P. Brown Co., care Stark 
Dry Goods Co., Canton, Ohio. 
WANTED BUYER AND MANAGER of drapery and floor 
covering departments. Only experienced men of proven 
ability and integrity having done fair yolume of better class 
business will be considered. State full past record, age, salary 
in first letter. Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, Texas. 
AN ESTABLISHED PROGRESSIVE FURNITURE AND 
RUG HOUSE in the loop on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
doing a business of over a million dollars a year, wishes to 
add a drapery department on a commission basis. Party must 
be financially responsible and be capable of doing a real good 
business. Address “Wabash”, care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNS FOR UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FAB- 
RICS by Lyons and American school graduate designer. 
Designs made only on glieck paper. No sketches furnished. 
Reasonable prices. Address “Sketches”, care The Upholsterer. 
MIDDLE WEST SALESMAN WANTED—We are open 
for a high class salesman to carry an extensive line of 
imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics in connection with 
other non-conflicting line. Address “Non-Conflicting”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
ESTIMATOR WANTED by a New York furniture and 
interior decorating concern to figure actual costs, compose 
schemes, develop budgets, order materials, follow up contracts 
on hand and relieve executives of detail. State experience, 
age and salary. Opportunity. Address “Estimator”, care The 
Upholsterer. ; 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN for middle west for mill in 
Philadelphia making draperies and damasks. Only those 
who have called on the department stores in this territory and 
who know the article as well as the buyers will please apply. 
Address “D. & D.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN ten years’ experience with large converters of 
drapery piece goods and manufacturer of curtains, wishes 
position as house, road or New York City representative. 
Addréss “House”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—REPRESENTATIVES for St. Louis and 
Southern territory, also Pacific Coast, for drapery concern. 
Address “St. Louis’, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—COMPETENT YOUNG MAN or woman 
decorator as assistant to manager of exclusive drapery 
shop in the downtown district of Chicago. Address “Exclus- 
ive Shop”, care The Upholsterer, 
WANTED SALESMAN for New York State, Pennsylvania, 
and New England. One who knows the retail, jobbing and 
furniture manufacturing trade, to handle an extensive line 
of imported cretonnes and drapery fabrics on a commission 
basis. Address “N. P. N.”, care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH CLASS DRAPERY LINE WANTED for the Pacific 
Coast by long experienced, well known salesman fifteen 
years covering this territory. Commission only. None but 
representative lines considered. Nets, printed voiles, fancy 
marquisettes and damasks preferred. Address “Draperies”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
A NEW YORK CITY SALESMAN familiar with character, 
quality and uses of all fabrics used in interior decoration, 
drapery and upholstery work, desires an agency for Philadel- 
phia territory, for a line or non-conflicting lines. Very highest 
references. Correspondence strictly confidential. Address 
“Responsible”, care The Upholsterer, 
SALESMAN WANTED for the South. A well known and 
thoroughly established line of imported cretonnes and 
drapery tabrics is open to a salesman who is well acquainted 
with the trade in the South and Southwest. Commission 
basis. Address “Established Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BUYER OF UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES, 
RUGS, FURNITURE, with good record of successful 
department management as buyer and merchandiser of high 
grade merchandise and experience in fine contract work. 
Apply to Frederick Atkins, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SALESMAN FOR INTERIOR DECORATION, furniture, 
draperies, etc., with highest endorsement for ability char- 
acter and integrity, desires to change from present position in 
New York City. Would like employment by a large firm in 
New York or Philadelphia, as a floor and contract salesman, 
where thorough knowledge, tact and energy would create 
large opportunities. Complete knowledge of periods, and 
expert colorist. Reasonable salary to start. Address “Quali- 
fied”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED FOR CALIFORNIA AND COAST a complete 
high class line of rayon bed spreads by well known spread 
salesman covering this territory for ten years. Can place line 
with all leading houses. Commission only. Single price line 
not wanted; must have complete line and highest quality 
possible. Address “Bed Spreads”, care The Upholsterer. 


WELL KNOWN PACIFIC COAST UPHOLSTERY 
SALESMAN able to take on good mill lines, tapestries, 
damasks, plain’or jacquard velours, or imported line linen 
frise. Straight commission basis, present line non-conflicting, 
results guaranteed. State commission paid. Address “Cali- 
fornia”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, experienced, desires connection with a manu- 
facturer of a popular priced line of ruffled and novelty 
curtains, to sell in Chicago and surrounding territory. Have 
my own office and car with established trade. Address 
“Established Trade”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—We have a hot line of wrought iron and novel- 
ties that are big sellers and wonderful repeaters. Write 
for territory. Address “Wrought Iron”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR PACIFIC COAST converters or mill line of 
fancy marquisettes and good yardage line by experienced 
and well known salesman, with good following both jobbing 
and larger retail buyers; must be representative line. Address 
“Well Known”, care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN AND DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED for 
Chicago territory, Northwest territory, Pacific Coast and 
Southwest. Experience essential, either exclusively or side 
line, commission basis. E. L. Mayer, 15 West 26th Street, 
New York. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN desires connection with 
manufacturer of drapery novelties, pillows or kindred items, 
for Chicago and vicinity. Have established trade with own 
office and car. Address “Pillows”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—HIGH CLASS DECORATOR and 
salesman, capable of making sketches and designs, esti- 
mating and executing painting and interior decorating. Thor- 
ough knowledge of high grade decorative work; can take 
charge of department. Now employed in the East and would 
like to connect with decorating or contract department, Mid- 
dle West preferred. Address “Middle West”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATION—Active, intelli- 
gent, qualified selling service, based on market and mer- 
chandising understanding, is offered manufacturers and 
importers of furniture, textiles, furnishings and decorative 
products by “Vollmer”, San Francisco Furniture Exchange. 
Local and Eastern references. 
WANTED—SIDE LINE SALESMEN who call on the awn- 
ing trade to handle line of cotton friezes in the following 
states: Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Indiana, Michigan, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. Address at once to factory, 
William Scholes & Co., Wayne Ave. and Berkley Street, 
Philadelphia. 
WANTED—SALESMAN having connection with department 
store upholstery trade out of town, to sell a good line of 
cushions, liberal commission and drawing account to the right 
man. Address “Cushions”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—I would like to make connections with a high 
class line of cretonnes, drapery fabrics and curtains for the 
middle west states. Can furnish best references, have large 
following. Address “Large Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SELLING AGENCY in New York City for 
mills manufacturing furniture coverings, curtains and deco- 
rative yard goods by man who has had twenty years experi- 
ence selling furniture manufacturers and department stores. 
Address “Selling Agency”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED-—Salesman has been calling on cretonne 
_ trade in New York and Metropolitan area, wishes cretonne 
line or other line. Address “Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOREMAN OR MANAGER of curtain factory, over four- 
teen years experience with three of the largest manufac- 
turers, fully competent to take entire charge of any upholstery, 
curtain factory, finest of references. Address, “Entire 
Charge”, care The Upholsterer. 





A thoroughly trained 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


competent to plan the furnishings and decorations for any 
type of building, accustomed to selling the most exacting 
clientele, experienced as buyer and manager of decorative 
establishment, desires to oaks a change. Only firms doing 
a high class business and requiring a man with initiative 
and executive ability, will be considered. Address ‘Per- 
sonality,” care The Upholsterer. 








REPRESENTATIVE 


Importers and jobbers of well known drapery and lace cur- 
tain and net line desire the services of a high grade man 
for the Middle ‘West with headquarters in established Chi- 
cago office. This is an unusual opportunity for a popular 
man well acquainted with the decorative trade. Salary 
and commission. Give in confidence full details as to ex- 
perience, age, etc. Address, “Chicago Headquarters,” care 
The Upholsterer. 














